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E published last week an article in which we 
made the following points. First, that, 
according to the information at our disposal, 

the hold of the Bolsheviks over Russia has been strength- 
ened in the last few months; second, that so little 
information about Russia is published in our Press 
that the public has no means of forming an opinion about 
the present strength of forces in Russia; third, that 
the policy of our Government as to Russia is so vague 
as scarcely to deserve the name of policy ; and, fourth, 
that whatever may eventually be our policy, if our 
public is kept in the dark, as it is kept at present, it 
will be extremely reluctant to sanction the sacrifice of 
British lives in Eastern Europe. 
* * * 


We maintain our opinions. A good deal of corre- 
spondence on the’ subject has reached us. Some of it 
is concerned with the atrocities of the Bolsheviks, 
and some with the aspirations of the non-Bolshevik 
parties. That atrocities have been committed by the 
Bolsheviks it would be ridiculous to deny. Things 
have happened for which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel since the French Reign of Terror, and our 
Foreign Office could at any moment produce details 
of hideous murders and massacres which would make 
our blood run chill in our veins. Nobody denies this. 
At the same time, it is possible to hold that Press state- 
ments as to numbers of people killed may have been 
exaggerated ; and we may quote, as an example and a 
warning, the Grand Duke Nicholas, who has been 
alternately murdered and brought to life again several 
times in the last six months. Even now it is not certain, 
though it is almost certain, that the Tsar is dead ; 
the Morning Post, only a few weeks ago, categorically 
asserted that the Tsar was alive. We ourselves are 
willing to believe that he is dead, that he has been 





foully murdered; but the uncertainty even about him is 
a sign and asymbol. If we do not know for a certainty 
what has happened to the Tsar, there are a great many 
other things about which we are uncertain. 


a * * 


Atrocities are, however, irrelevant. They have 
happened ; their extent is still a matter of dispute; 
but it is indisputable that thousands of people have been 
executed with or without trial. But the questions in 
which we are interested are not affected by these events. 
We want to know: (1) What hold the present Russian 
Government has over the masses of the Russian people 
at this moment ; (2) whether it is a fact that the 
Bolsheviks, although commanding a minority of sup- 
port in the summer, have now pulled the greater part 
of Russia round to themselves; (3) what alternative 
Government is in sight which would command greater 
support in Russia; and (4) what is the policy of the 
British Government as regards Russia ? 

* * * 


We said, and we say again, that in our opinion the 
British Government is drifting. It has no policy; it 
does not know what Russia wants; it does not know 
what it wants itself; and it does not know whom it is 
supporting. It has not made up its mind to intervene 
effectively (effective intervention means hundreds of 
thousands of men and is politically impossible); it has 
not made up its mind to withdraw its troops and give 
support to counter-revolutionaries with rifles and 
money; it has not made up its mind to conclude a 
peace with the Bolsheviks, who, as we are informed, 
would be quite glad to conclude a peace. It is an 
unfortunate thing that at this moment the control of 
the foreign policy of Great Britain rests largely 


with two men—Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour. 
Mr. Balfour is the last man in the world to deal with a 
question of this sort, which might be gone round and 
round for years and years, and Mr. 
is very 


Lloyd George 


ignorant of foreign affairs and is liable 
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to take his opinions from the last article in papers which 
have been inspired by his own last speech. We doubt 
whether the British Government (which has staffed its 
missions very inadequately) is in a position to inform 
us accurately about the present state of things in Russia. 
But it might let us know what is the official view 
of Russia’s interior conditions; whether, in our 
Government's opinion, a majority of the Russian people 
desire some other Government than that which it at 
present possesses; whether any Russian party 
which we have in view is capable of forming such 
a Government; and whether that Russian party 
approves of the intervention of British armies? Our 
own belief is (quite apart from the disputed question 
as to whether or not the Bolsheviks have now suc- 
ceeded in converting the mass of the Russian popula- 
tion) that no Russian party desires invasion by British, 
French or American troops; and that even the most 
enthusiastic of Russian anti-Bolsheviks would be satis- 
fied if, while withdrawing our forces from Russian soil, 
we afforded moral and material support. 


2 * % 


The questions remain: Are or are not the Bolsheviks 
now dominant in Russia, and is it or is it not possible 
that we could come to some accommodation with them 
which would avert further bloodshed and secure our 
interests in Russia? We do not believe, as we have 
frequently said, that the Bolshevik organisation of 
industry will succeed ; but we do hold that, assuming 
that the Bolsheviks have now secured the assent. of 
the mass of the Russian, population, no prepossessions 
of ours should be allowed to prevent them from having 
a run for their money. So far our Government has 
produced no sort of case for a continuance of our 
policy of armed intervention and diplomatic boycott ; 
and if the Foreign Office is driven to publishing accounts 
of particular atrocities against persons, Royal or private, 
committed months ago, we shall regard its action as a 
confession that it has nothing illuminating to say. We 
demand a policy. We observe that the Daily News, 
Stockholm correspondent confirms our statement that 
M. Litvinoff has been authorised to offer us terms. 

* * * 

We have noticed this week a considerable cooling 
of the French and British Press with regard to Russia. 
The prevalent impression now is that we can and must 
establish a “cordon sanitaire’’ around Russia, but 
that the imposition of our will upon Russia is a task, 
if not beyond our compassing, at least involving a 
military effort which our masses would not sanction 
unless they were convinced, as they have not yet been 
convinced, of its urgency and necessity. The cooling 
of the Press is not confined to the Russian issue. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s arrival has compelled people to take 
stock of their opinions on all sorts of questions, from the 
German indemnity to the League of Nations, from the 
League of Nations to the freedom of the seas. It is 
not too much to say that all the electioneering clap- 
trap about indemnities is now behind us. Men, with 
the ‘“ morning-after-headache,” now realise that even 
if we fulfil our honourable obligations and demand 
from Germany merely compensation for damage done 
to civilian property by land and by sea we shall have 
all our work cut out to devise means for its payment. 
It is easy to mention coal and it is easy to mention 
potash, but these commodities cannot be imported to 


the value of thousands of millions, and there is a great 
deal of leeway to be made up, and how it is to be made 
up has never yet been explained to us. We must cer- 
tainly take from the Germans as much.as we can get 
from them without embarrassing ourselves—we are 
speaking, of course, for the Allies. But there was 
never any real question of our attempting to make 
Germany pay “the whole cost of the war,” and we 
never yet met a responsible person who seriously 
thought that this would be feasible even if it were just. 
The stunt was worked for all it was worth during the 
Election, when people were led to believe that the 
Germans might pay their taxes for them. But its 
work has been done, and President Wilson’s arrival has 


buried it. 


* st 

As for international problems generally, the physical 
presence of the President has brought home to people, 
as nothing brought home before, the extent to which 
America from now onwards will have “a say”’ in all 
international discussions. America may not desire 
an immense fleet, and it may not even desire an immense 
merchant fleet. But that it can build both is obvious ; 
that it can, if it so desires, become the strongest military 
and naval Power in the world is clear. America is 
holding its hand, pending the decision of the European 
Powers as to the League of Nations, and the reserve 
force of America is perhaps the strongest factor among 
those which are compelling the European Powers to 
come to an agreement as to the arbitration of future 
disputes and the prevention of future wars. President 
Wilson has stood, from first to last, for disarmament and 
the abolition of war; the bankruptcy of European 
liberal statesmanship has made him the leader of all 
those European parties which share his aims. We 
welcome him to Europe, and we believe that his moral 
strength, backed by the unique material strength of 
his country, will be sufficient to carry him and us 
through to the goal that he and we desire. His name 
will be written in the records of History as large as that 
of Lincoln. 

* * * 

Labour's first attack upon the University seats has 
had very encouraging results, considering the shortness 
of the campaign and the startling character of the inno- 
vation. In the London contest, Mr. Webb polled 2,141 
votes as against Sir Philip Magnus’s 2,810, and was 
second out of five candidates. It is possible that in the 
absence of the teachers’ candidate he would have been 
elected. Mr. Sanderson Furness, at Oxford, obtained 
351 votes ; he was handicapped by the sudden appear- 
ance of Mr. Gilbert Murray as a candidate. The 
candidate at Cambridge obtained 641 votes, an unex- 
pectedly substantial poll. Mr. Hobson in the North 
was tied for second place on the first count, and Mrs. 
Mackenzie, who contested the Welsh Universities, 
obtained a fifth of the votes. 

* * * 


The Labour Party quite frankly confessed from the 
start that it did not expect to win these University 
seats this year. But it believes that its programme 
and outlook are likely in the long run to make a special 
appeal to persons with a University education. It 
treats politics scientifically ; it regards knowledge as a 
necessary preliminary to action; it has a peculiar care 
for education; and it is uncompromisingly at issue 
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with the commercial view of life which would subordi- 
nate all education to utilitarian ends. The Oxford and 
Cambridge candidates undoubtedly suffered from the 
fact that the vast majority of the graduates of these 
Universities did not realise that the register had been 
thrown open to them, provided that a fee of one pound 
was paid. The registers for Oxford and Cambridge 
in spite of the Reform Act, are virtually (save for the 
women) the old registers, which included only the 
25 or 30 per cent. of the graduates, who took their 
M.A.’s and kept their names on the books. We most 
earnestly advise all our readers who have degrees at 
Oxford and Cambridge and have not already registered 
to write to the authorities and get their names put on 
the Electoral Roll. If the necessary spade work is 
done, it is quite possible that the next election may see 
Labour securing one of the seats at both of the ancient 
Universities; for the young are, for the most part, 
tired of the old parties and willing to support Labour. 
* * * 


As we go to press we are informed that Lord Lytton 
has been appointed deputy First Lord of the Admiralty 
and is to go to Paris as representative of the Admiralty. 
We are glad to hear it; Lord Lytton is both an able 
and an enlightened man. He has done an immense 
amount of work for excellent, though often not well- 
advertised, causes, and his talents have at last secured 
proper recognition. Sir Eric Geddes, whom he succeeds, 
has not impressed himself upon the public imagination 
as First Lord, but has had little opportunity of making 
an impression. On “ general politics’’ he is not an 
oracle. For a long time he was frank in his admission 
that politics was not his job, and his recent entrance 
into the field suggests that his early diagnosis of his 
own character was correct. First he said, very sensibly, 
that it would be a difficult job taking our indemnity 
out of Germany, whatever its size; then, frightened 
apparently by the howls in the Press, he suddenly 
changed over and began talking about stripping Germany 
of her pictures and old books—as disgusting an idea as 
we have yet encountered. ‘ Managerial’ work is his 
strong point, and it is likely that when he has com- 
pleted the work which has now been entrusted to him 
he will go back to his railway. 

* * * 

An Irish Correspondent writes :—In public meetings 
all over Ireland last Sunday masses of plain workaday 
people invited President Wilson to visit this country. 
Is this what the Times calls in its German notes an 
“obvious attempt” to sow discord between England 
and U.S.A.? If that be the Sinn Feiner’s aim their 
method lacks subtlety. The anti-English expression 
of Irish pro-Americanism will make it difficult forthe 
President to propose himself as Lord French’s guest at 
the Viceregal Lodge, which would be his necessary 
destination in the event of an Irish visit! It is perhaps 
forgotten in Ireland that Mr. Wilson was on the side 
of England in the recent war. However, the present 
pro-American condition of the people is genuine enough. 
At the Dublin meeting the acting leader of Sinn Fein, 
after describing Lord Grey, Messrs. Lloyd George, 
Asquith and Balfour as being “engaged in a con- 
Spiracy to defeat the policy of President Wilson,” 
alluded to the presence in the audience of American 
officers and soldiers, whereupon (says the newspaper) 
there was unrestrained enthusiasm. 





THE PROBLEM OF GERMAN 
AUSTRIA 


RUSSIA-GERMANY achieved the com- 
P the German nation. It 
passed from the “Small German” to the 
widest Pan-German ideas. Austria was ex- 
cluded from the German Empire in order that Prussia 
might master it; the exclusion was continued because 
as a branch institution the German Austrians had proved 
a valuable instrument to German Imperialism. The 
Pan-Germans of Austria, who for a long time had 
continued to demand its inclusion in the German Empire, 
finished by recognising their “‘ mission.” “ They were 
to be the vanguard of German Imperialism,” said 
F. Adler, recently surveying the development of German 
nationalism in Austria; “ they wished to act as a kind 
of expeditionary corps ‘ in the wilderness’”’ for the reduc- 
tion of the nationalities of Austria and of Central Europe 
in general, as far down as Baghdad. But now “ that 
the armies of Hindenburg recede in wild flight’ the 
German Nationalists in Austria “ return to the Great 
German programme.” ‘“‘ The Great German idea extends 
the frontiers of Germany as far as the German language 
is spoken, the Pan-German idea as far as the German 
sword reaches.” 

The definition of aims is not altogether accurate. 
The Great German programme as developed in the 
German Parliament of Frankfort in 1848 and advocated 
by the Austrian Pan-Germans until the end of the 
nineteenth century aimed at much more than German 
national reunion, which Adler takes it to have been. 
It extended as far as any, even tiny, minorities spoke 
the German language, over practically the whole of 
Austria. The ten million Austrian Germans who as 
yet did not propose to march across South-Eastern 
furope as a vanguard of Pan-Germanism wished to 
carry with them ten million Czechs, Slovenes and 
Italians as captives into the German Empire. The 
Great German idea was Pan-Germanism on a European 
scale. Outrun by the world-wide ambitions of the new 
Pan-Germans, it perished with them. It may be 
comforting for Germans to imagine that in the hour of 
defeat they are about to realise the ambitions of their 
forefathers. Yet they cannot reasonably wish or hope 
for anything more than the reunion of German Austria 
with Germany. And German Austria embraces nothing 
beyond the territories of the late Austrian State in which 
the Germans form a very marked majority, and live in 
contiguous settlements. By Great German fantasies, 
which in the minds of other nations evoke vague reminis- 
cences of a scheme which threatened the balance of 
Europe and the freedom of its nations, the Germans 
are merely apt to lose what they might otherwise 
reasonably hope to achieve. 

In 1910 the German population of Austria amounted 
to about ten millions. Of these about 500,000 live 
scattered in Galicia, the Bukovina, the Adriatic and 
Jugo-Slav provinces, and in the part of Tyrol assigned 
to Italy, whilst about 3} millions inhabit the Czech 
provinces. Of the latter less than 250,000 inhabit 
territory contiguous on German Austria, whilst about 
24 millions live in districts bordering on Bavaria, 
Saxony, or Prussian Silesia. Whatever may happen to 
the German fringe of the Czech provinces—and on most 
careful consideration we believe that the frontiers of 
Bohemia and Moravia should substantially remain 
intact—this German fringe cannot be joined to an 
independent German Austria from which it is separated 
by Czech land, but must either remain part of the 
Czecho-Slovak State or be united to whatever State or 
States may arise in the adjoining territories of the late 
German Empire. The future of these 2} million 
Germans in western and northern Bohemia, northern 
Moravia, and Austrian Silesia will thus be settled 


never 
plete reunion of 
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independently of that of German Austria. The pro- 
blem of German Austria involves the fate of but six 
millions, ¢.e., of Vienna, Lower and Upper Austria, 
Salzburg, Vorarlberg, the northern Tyrol and the greater 
part of Styria and Carinthia. It is not certain, however, 
that even all these provinces will go with German 
Austria. Marked separatist tendencies are making 
themselves felt, especially in Tyrol and Vorarlberg, 
where the idea is discussed of joining Switzerland or of 
setting up an independent mountain republic. 

German Austria, with a population of six millions, can 
hardly lead a separate, and if so, certainly not a pros- 
perous existence. Itis a freak in its economic and social 
composition. A single city, Vienna, placed on the very 
outskirts of German Austria, comprises more than a 
third of its total population. Another million inhabits 
the industrial districts of Lower Austria and Styria. 
The rest is scattered in the sparsely populated mountain 
provinces, which supply Vienna with its pleasure resorts, 
not with its food, German Austria cannot possibly 
maintain its own population, and its industries are as 
helpless as its agriculture; there is no coal in German 
Austria. Vienna grew up as the capital of a great em- 
= ; most of the Austrian Budget used to be spent in 

ienna. There were the headquarters of the army, 
the central offices of an overgrown bureaucracy, the 
chief law courts, the head offices of banks and of indus- 
trial enterprises, etc. On the collapse of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy it was naturally the first impulse of Vienna 
to try to save its hinterland. About the middle of 
October the German Socialists of Austria invited the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Austrian Jugo-Slavs to discuss 
with them the problem of refederation. The Slavs 
answered with a flat refusal—whoever would marry 
German Austria would get Germany for mother-in-law. 
A reconstruction of Austria, under whatever name, 
would be against the interests of the non-German 
nationalities, for in any federation centring round 
Vienna and bordering on Germany, the Germans 
would be bound to reassert themselves as its leaders. 

By now even most of those among the Austrian 
Germans who had been opposed to a union with 
Germany, because they hoped to recreate Austria, 
have lost all hope of success. Unable to do so, they can 
gain nothing by continuing an isolated existence in 
which they would have no share in Germany’s greatness 
or trade and yet have little of either themselves. On 
November 12th the National Assembly of German 
Austria at Vienna unanimously voted a new constitu- 
tion, declaring German Austria to be part of the German 
Republic. If they persist, what should be the British 
attitude ? 

Throughout the war, even in the days of our worst 
reverses, we have maintained a clear and consistent 
line with regard to Austria-Hungary. We asserted 
that the Hapsburg Monarchy, whilst it existed, was 
bound to remain a prison-house for its nations, and a 
danger to Europe. We demanded the “ dismember- 
ment” of that dynastic inheritance, first, because we 
considered that there was no place in modern Europe 
for a Monarchy which existed against the will of an over- 
whelming majority of its subjects*; secondly, because 
its continued existence was contrary to the interests of 


Great Britain and of Europe in general; Austria- 
Hungary put the forces of 40 million non-Germans at 
the service of German Imperialism. Had it not touched 
our own interests we might well have refused to sacrifice 
men and treasure for the realisation of a demand, 
though we recognised it to be just. Applying these same 
standards of principle and policy to the problem of 
German Austria, we maintain that on grounds of equity 
the Austrian Germans should be allowed to determine 
their own fate, and that it is in the interests of Europe, 
which are also our own, that no obstacle should be placed 
in the way of their realising whatever settlement they 
desire for themselves, be it even complete reunion with 
Germany. Inadmissible is such settlement alone as 
would give them control of the destinies of other nations. 

It hardly needs proving that on grounds of equity 
the Austrian Germans inhabiting contiguous territory, 
to which no other nation raises any claims, have got a 
right to settle their own fate. The argument of a well- 
known French writer that self-determination means 
freedom from alien control, but not the power to unite 
with another State,is unsound. What if on the same 
basis some nation or other claimed the right to stop the 
Italians, Jugo-Slavs, Rumanes, Ukrainians or Poles 
lately included in Austria-Hungary, from uniting with 
their respective countries ? If the paramount interests 
of Europe demanded that the reunion of German Austria 
with Germany be prevented, the victorious Entente 
might have to consider the question. But the point is 
not open to argument on grounds of principle. 

On grounds of policy we are opposed to any attempt 
to prevent by force a union of the Austrian Germans 
with Germany, if such is their wish, because in the long 
run any such attempt would be bound to fail. The 
examples of East Rumelia and Bulgaria, of Crete and 
Greece, prove that such prohibitions cannot be main- 
tained even in the case of nations on a much lower level 
of civilisation than the Germans. Ineffective in its 
ultimate results, such a prohibition, whilst maintained, 
would stimulate immensely German nationalism 
wherever Germans live. It would create an open 
German questionin Europe. However carefully we draw 
the frontiers of Poland, we shall not be able to avoid 
including well over a million Germans in the new State ; 
the Czecho-Slovak State will probably contain no less 
than three millions; German minorities will be left 
in Alsace-Lorraine, in the new Italian provinces, and 
even in the Jugo-Slav State. The case of these Germans 
differs widely from that of German Austria; many of 
them could not possibly be included in Germany, 
because they inhabit enclaves or form minorities in 
predominantly non-German territory ; others because 
they inhabit provinces whose unity cannot be broken 
up. If no flagrant injustice is inflicted on the German 
nation, and provided these scattered German minorities 
are left full opportunities for their national development, 
it is to be hoped that within ashort time they will, whilst 
preserving their language and culture, become loyal 
citizens of the States in which they are included. But 
whilst an open German question remained in Europe, 
and it seemed certain that this question would have to 
be unrolled once more, these minorities would remain 
in a state of continuous agitation, always expecting that 





* To those of our Socialists and Radicals who could not find a 
better object for their affection than the Hapsburg Monarchy we 
would specially recommend the brilliant leading article published in 
the official organ of the German Austrian Socialists, the Arbeiter 
Zeitung, on November 3rd. The following are a few excerpts from 
that article entitled ‘‘ The End of the Military Monarchy ” :—‘* The 
armies dissolve, all territory is laid open to the opponent ; he need 
no longer conquer for there is no enemy left. . . . This is the end of the 
war which Austria-Hungary had wantonly started, and this is the end 
of the military Monarchy! A shameful end, this war and this finish 
of the war, but truly an end worthy of its existence, a well-deserved 
end.” ‘* With what insolence has the attempt been made through- 
out history, and still more throughout the war, to yell into the world 
the legend about the ‘loyalty’ of all these nations to the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, to make the world believe that after all they are at bottom 
very happy to belong to the Hapsburgs. And now that the restraining 
dominion has disappeared which has bound them all—and it was 


dominion alone which bound them together—now that they are allowed 
to speak and act just as they think and feel, the true feeling towards 
Austria breaks forth like a flood : the sentiment of hatred against that 
Austria, the feeling of irrepressible joy to be rid of it. The Czechs, 
the Poles, the Slovenes, the Croats, the Italians, none of these nations 
shows even an atom of regret; nowhere is even a shadow to be found 
of the feeling that a bond has broken which had existed for centunes, 
no emotion, no sadness, no pain, none of those sentiments which even 
convicts feel when leaving the jail. | And this condition, which cannot 
have arisen from one day to another, which must have reached back for 
years and scores of years, this had been represented to the world as 4 
happy and united Austria, in which all nations implored God to bless 
whatever Emperor there happened to be, and found their highest 
happiness in having him for their Monarch. . . . And for the lie about 
that State, for a Monarchy from which all the nations run away as 
from a pest, we have made this war, and millions and millions have 
shed their blood, and we have sacrificed our present and our future ! 
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on that final day of resettlement their position might 
yet be changed. 

If the six million Germans of Austria are included in 
the German Republic, always provided such is their 
wish, the number of its inhabitants will increase by 
about 9 per cent. Such an increase is negligible in the 
balance of Europe. Should Germany recover its 
strength, no State on the European Continent except 
Russia is likely to be able to withstand her single- 
handed. But in coalitions such as this war has witnessed 
six millions do not establish or destroy the balance of 
forces. Moreover, if German-Austria was forced to 
remain an independent State, it is hard to see how, in 
peace, it could be prevented from acting in collusion 
with Germany, and in war from openly uniting with her. 
Enforced separation would merely strengthen the 
centripetal forces, and being resented as a serious 
wrong and a gratuitous outrage, would supply a stimulus 
to German nationalism. Such a rise of nationalism 
would count for infinitely more than the constitutional, 
and not merely sentimental reunion of six million Germans, 
and might, in fact, seriously disturb the condition and 
balance of Europe. But should, during their enforced 
exclusion from Germany, a new situation arise which 
would enable the Austrian Germans to re-form some 
kind of Danubian Federation, we should, for reasons 
given above, consider this much more disadvantageous 
from the European point of view than their inclusion in 
Germany. 

Lastly, one ought not to overlook the point that the 
very balance in favour of Prussia against Southern 
Germany might be sensibly affected by the inclusion 
of the Austrian Germans. Vienna, for which there 
is no sufficient room in German Austria, would add 
considerably to the cultural forces of Southern Germany 
in their revolt against Berlin. 


THE CHRISTMAS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


O disorganised is our news service, and so limited 
and preoccupied are our newspapers, that it is 
not generally realised that there are, this week, 

probably a larger number of persons without current 
wages in Great Britain than in any previous 
Christmas week in the history of the nation. For the 
moment, indeed, there is in these households a sudden 
penury and cruel uncertainty as to the future rather 
than actual distress. The savings to be drawn on are 
more substantial than at any previous time. The 
new Unemployment Benefit provided by the Exchequer 
from the 10th of December onward, for six months, 
with separate allowances for all the children—a moment- 
ous precedent—is apparently being claimed (and after 
some delays) paid out, in sums ranging from twenty-five 
shillings up to more than three pounds per family, at 
the rate, it is rumoured, of something like a million 
pounds per week. The discharges are still going on, 
and the demobilisation of the Army has scarcely begun. 
Meanwhile, the absorption of the unemployed men and 
women is proceeding with perturbing slowness. Manu- 
facturers and traders are eager to resume their civil 
business, but they can get neither materials nor 
machinery. Orders are delayed owing to the uncer- 
tainty as to prices, transport, and markets. Even 
the indispensable means of communication are wanting. 
Telegrams to and from European countries, neutral or 
allied, still take days in transmission, owing, it is said, 
very largely to the lines being almost continuously 
occupied with Government messages. Belgium, for 
instance, is apparently almost as inaccessible as it was 
in the time of Julius Casar—without railways, tele- 
graphs, telephones, or regular postal service—even 
swept bare of horses and wheeled vehicles, so that 





travellers officially authorised to leave Brussels for 
England have had to walk to the coast! The British 
export trade with the East is paralysed, not only by the 
lack of shipping, but also by the uncertainty as to future 
prices and the rates of exchange. Since the cessation 
of hostilities we have accomplished the General Election, 
but we have not, in six weeks, accomplished even a 
beginning of the 300,000 new cottages that the Govern- 
ment promised for the first twelve months; and not 
an order has seemingly yet been given for the hundred 
millions or so of new work on the roads, railways and 
public buildings that is imperatively required. The 
Government has, so far, totally failed to co-ordinate the 
discharges with the creation of new employment. 
The result is that already several hundred thousand 
men and women—the statistics are in the possession of 
the Ministry of Labour, but they have not been allowed 
to be published—are “‘ out of work” this week. The 
Christmas of the Great Peace will be remembered for 
years as the Christmas of unemployment. There is 
every prospect that the unemployment will be rapidly 
increased in the next few weeks. 

We imagine that as the coming of peace, sooner or 
later, was one of the things that could be foreseen 
with certainty, the Ministry of Reconstruction had 
ready in its pigeon-holes, on the 11th of November, a 
duly sanctioned plan for dealing with the sudden 
emergency, including the necessary enlargement of the 
scope of the Ministry of Labour; the due regulation 
of discharges by the Ministry of Munitions and other 
great —s departments and by their several 
contractors ; the prompt fulfilment of the requirements 
of manufacturers and traders for restarting civil pro- 
duction ; the preparations for instantly beginning the 
new cottages, the new schools, the delayed repairs, 
the refitting of the roads and railways, and the other 
public works that we know must be instantly under- 
taken; and with all this the systematic co-ordination, 
week by week, so far as aggregate numbers are con- 
cerned, of the taking on of workers in the new operations 
with the discharges from war work. If any such plan 
was got ready by the Ministry of Reconstruction, it is 
only fair to Dr. Addison that it should be published. 
There is certainly no trace of its having been adopted 
by the War Cabinet, or of any official machinery 
having been devised for a duty of such vital importance 
to the community. Instead of which we had the 
Minister of Labour and his department suddenly, in 
effect, superseded by the appointment of Sir Stephenson 
Kent to be Controller-General of Demobilisation ; 
without, apparently, his having anything to do with 
the co-ordination of the Government orders for new 
work, week by week, with the discharges. And now 
we have announced the astonishing transfer of Sir 
Eric Geddes from the duty of governing the Navy to 
that of generally supervising and controlling all the 
Ministers and Departments concerned with the whole 
operation. There is still, after more than six wecks, no 
news of the starting of the cottages, the road repairs, 
the schools of the Local Education Authorities, or the 
equipment of the railways. Hence the Treasury has 
to resign itself to shovelling out the Unemployment 
Benefit at the rate, we gather, of something like a million 
pounds per week; and to getting for the community 
in return for this not inconsiderable sum, in these 
hundreds of thousands of humble households, nothing 
but a somewhat demoralising idleness and a growing 
discontent. ye 

The problem of transferring eight or nine million men 
and women from the occupations incident on war to 
those of peace is doubtless one of appalling difficulty ; 
but the failure of the Government to realise the magni- 
tude of its own inevitable share in the task, and to make 
timely arrangements for fulfilling the duty which it 
cannot escape, is going to increase the difficulty. We 
cannot discover that any department whatever was 
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charged with responsibility for seeing that the new 
employment which the National Government and the 
Local Authorities will have to offer was actually ready 
when the discharges began. Even now, after six weeks 
of discharges, there is no sign of any systematic collec- 
tion of statistics, week by week, of the numbers to be 
turned off from war work and taken on for peace pro- 
duction, in public and private employment respec- 
tively ; and equally little of any attempt to keep the 
two sets of figures at something like parity. Appar- 
ently both official tradition, and perhaps the inveterate 
repugnance of the Treasury, have so far prevented any 
action of this kind. The Treasury have now the pleasure 
of seeing the money go out in State Unemployment 
Benefit at a rate which gives the oldest heads of de- 
partments a shock. It is not generally realised that, 
under Mr. Lloyd George’s latest scale, the Government 
is, since the 10th of this month, paying many heads of 
families as much as three pounds a week each for being 
unemployed. This sum is drawn by the unskilled 
labourer who has a large family equally with the skilled 
artisan. The unemployed woman draws weekly what 
would amount in a year (if it were continued so long) 
to £65, which compares favourably with the pay of many 
a rural schoolmistress. But we fear that even these 
facts still fail to convince some of our officials that it 
would have been cheaper, in the long run, to have put 
thought into such an organisation of the labour market 
as — have prevented unemployment on any large 
scale. 

We do not know what may be the scope of the 
commission given to Sir Eric Geddes, but we assume that 
he is not taken from the Admiralty merely for the 
purpose of superseding Mr. G. H. Roberts as Minister 
of Labour. We hope that he is going to put himself 
at the head of a committee of the Ministers and Per- 
manent Secretaries responsible for all the departments 
concerned, in order both to drive them to quicker and 
more drastic action and to compel them all to work to 
a common plan. The necessary statistics could pre- 
sumably be got by the Ministry of Labour from all the 
public departments and the principal private em- 
ployers. The Board of Trade, through the Railway 
Executive Committee, could be made to get on with 
the most urgent orders for railway reconstruction. The 
Board of Education has already passed the plans for 
hundreds of new schools, which the Local Education 
Authorities could be incited to get on with. The 
housing work, which is in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, is, notwithstanding innumerable reports of 
different kinds, proceeding with terrible slowness. The 
Scottish and Irish Departments have their own works to 
expedite. The Road Board has plans in hand for many 
millions of urgently required repairs and improvements 
of main roads, but find the greatest difficulty in getting 
the work actually begun. The new feature of the 
situation is that the unemployed have got to be found 
either work or wages. The trouble is that each of these 
departments is at present going its own pace, in its 
own way, without being aware of what the other 
departments are doing; and, of course, without being 
in the least aware of the number of men and women 
whom other departments and their contractors are, 
week by week, having to discharge. Presently we shall 
have a swelling tide of discontent (because large as are 
the allowances they are not large enough for present 
prices), as the numbers of unemployed rise, and as week 
after week passes without the Employment Exchanges 
being able to find them new situations. And all the 
time there is work of the most varied character urgently 
required by the nation, for which the different public 
authorities have only to give the orders, and by the aid 
of which the greater part at least of the involuntary 
unemployment could be prevented. Now that the 
financial responsibility for maintaining the unem- 
ployed has been directly assumed by the Government, 


we cannot believe that it will be possible for any 
administration to leave such things to blind chance. 
But unless Mr. Lloyd George seriously intends to leave 
the matter to blind chance, some machinery for the 
co-ordination of the discharges with the starting of 
new enterprises is urgently required. 


CANADA AND IMPERIAL 
PREFERENCE 


Ottawa, Canada. 


O here we are again with Imperial Preference flaunting 
S upon the political stage under the chaperonage of 
Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Hughes is obviously in 
high glee with the British Government safely committed 
to his policies and the Cobden Club mourns over its decaying 
charms. But it is significant that an ancient bell-wether 
of Imperialism like the Morning Post is far from satisfied 
with the situation and declares that the Preferences to the 
Dominions on raw materials and manufactures, which Cabinet 
Ministers dilate upon so enthusiastically, are a mere farce. 
For long days they have been pleading for taxes on bread 
and there have been given them taxes on stones to which 
palm kernels and ores bear close resemblance. Mr. Walter 
Long has announced that there are to be no fresh taxes 
on food, and why should there be when the landed interest 
in Great Britain has secured its share of plunder from the 
taxpayer by guaranteed corn prices? But it will be inter- 
esting to examine just how far-reaching these much- 
advertised benefits of Preference will be and what advantage 
Canada can expect to derive from them. 

The Canadian trade statistics for the last four years 
are abnormal, and cannot be taken as any criterion, as 
the munitions industry has increased the total of Canadian 
manufactured exports to Great Britain to _ nearly 
$200,000,000. But the figures of some previous years 
are illuminating. In 1901 Canada exported to Great 
Britain $7,322,602 worth of manufactured goods, in 1909 
$8,024,398, in 1911 $6,973,820, in 1913 $7,158,746, and 
in 1914 $8,583,540 worth. Roughly the statistics reveal 
that the Canadian export of manufactures to Britain 
from 1902 onwards to the outbreak of the war, firstly, 
rarely exceeded £1,500,000 in value, and, secondly, showed 
very little annual increase. They also show that Canada’s 
export of forest produce to Great Britain during the same 
years averaged about £2,000,000 worth per annum, of 
minerals half a million more ; but compared with an annual 
average export of food products which, beginning in 1902 
at £10,000,000, rose by 1913 to over £38,000,000 per 
annum, the value of the exports on which preference is 
now decreed is pitiable. Obviously Mr. Chamberlain 
was never more correct and more courageous than when 
he declared that Imperial Preference could not be effective 
without taxation of food. It is surely absurd to risk a 
disturbance of trade and institute a tariff system for the 
sake of a benefit to Canadians which, at the most, cannot 
exceed £200,000 per annum, and might be a minus quantity. 
A study of the figures of the other Dominions will probably 
reveal a similar state of affairs. 

An enormous amount of clap-trap has been talked about 
the Canadian Preference—‘‘the wonderful sacrifice and 
gift proffered by a devoted daughter State which we must 
repay or be for ever ashamed” is a favourite phrase. 
The truth is that the Canadian Preference measure was 
designed and passed by the Laurier Government as a 
half-hearted redemption of pre-election Free Trade pledges 
which the opposition of manufacturers in their own ranks 
prevented them from carrying out. It was devised to 
relieve the Canadian consumer, but an ex-Civil Servant, 
who at one time held a high position in the Customs 
Department at Ottawa and had no small share in drawing 
this Preferential Tariff, told the writer that, after examining 
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its workings over a number of years, he had come to the 
conclusion it was more or less useless from the point of 
view of the Canadian consumer. The exporters from 
Great Britain in each line of goods were comparatively 
limited in number, and they had no difficulty in forming 
a combine which brought their prices up to the margin of 
their Canadian and American rivals. There is little doubt 
that exporters from the Dominions to Great Britain will 
in time acquire equal skill in arranging similar combines, 
and that all that Imperial Preference can amount to is 
that the consumers in one unit of the Empire will subsidise 
capitalists in another unit instead of their own. 

There was a time when Sir Robert Borden was a zealous 
apostle of the Preference idea, and used freely to denounce 
his opponent, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, for his failure to force 
the British Government’s hands and extract a reciprocal 
Preference in return for the Canadian concessions. But 
it is now notorious that in Imperial matters Sir Robert 
has become soundly Liberal, and is as resolute in the defence 
of Canada’s fiscal autonomy as ever Sir Wilfrid was. He 
has also been firm in defending Canada’s right to self- 
government against the centralising plans of theorists 
in London and their Canadian confederates. So far is he 
from forcing the Preference issue that he has, with prudence, 
dissociated Canada from the scheme and declared that 
Britain’s economic policy is a matter solely for the British 
people to decide without interference from any Dominion. 
Possibly Sir Robert recalls the brave old days of the Reci- 
procity Campaign of 1911, when zealous Tory Imperialists 
in England deluged him with epistles and cables full of 
entreaties to defeat the monstrous proposals of Reciprocity 
with the U.S.A. which, with grain moving freely across 
the border, would make Imperial Preference impossible 
and pull to the ground the keystone of the Tariff Reform 
arch. No one is better aware than Sir Robert of the fact 
that reciprocity in grain products is now in full force between 
the two American countries and that about 70 per cent. 
of Canada’s export wheat reaches the seaboard at American 
ports. If this state of affairs made Imperial Preference 
impossible in 1911, it assuredly has the same effect to-day. 

Circumstances have changed enormously in Canada 
since 1911. At that date our financiers and exploitative 
genii were flocking to London to issue their stocks and 
bonds. Now their steps turn southward to New York 
and Chicago. If Canada borrows money from the U.S.A., 
obviously she must import goods from that country, and 
in turn must export to pay for them. Canada has also 
discovered how vitally her industrial life, especially in 
Ontario, is dependent on Pennsylvania’s anthracite coal. 
On the other hand, the fuel crisis has aroused anxieties 
about the future among American industrialists, and 
some firms are casting friendly glances at the vast water 
powers of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys, which 
only need capital to be profitably developed. If 
manufacturers located in Canada had free access to the 
American market many more American firms would cross 
the border, and the powers and interests of Canada are 
not unaware of this contingency. Hence there is a decided 
change of heart in the bosom of many of our financial 
mandarins, and it is no longer treachery to the Empire 
to talk. of Reciprocity with our Southern Ally. 
Simultaneously the farmers, both of the West and of 
Ontario, still cling to their old heretical belief that reciprocity 
and free access to the prosperous urban centres of the 
United States are more vital to their interests than Imperial 
Preference, whose plunder would have to be shared with 
railway and steamship companies. As a result there are 
many more interests in Canada than ever before who are 
now anxious to keep on good economic terms with the 
US.A., for the good reason that they realise how much 
they are at the financial and economic mercy of the 
Americans in the matter of post-war recuperation. Therefore, 
many Canadians will scan with a critical eye any proposals 
which may involve their country in an economic conflict 





with what is now the most prosperous and solvent community 
in the world. 

But, in addition, there are serious possible reactions of 
the Preferential game which are worthy of sober reflection. 
The prospects are good for a change in the economic outlook 
of the United States. With a large foreign debt and a 
huge merchant marine, high Protectionism can no longer 
be profitable, and the Free Trade interest grows stronger 
every day as the international connections of America increase. 
Her leaders realise that, rich as they are, their war burdens 
will be no light load, and demand, for their liquidation, both 
increased production and increased overseas trade. There- 
fore, American competition in all foreign markets will be 
immeasurably keener than ever before; already she has 
captured a large slice of Britain’s pre-war Pacific trade. 
Her trade policy is certain to be elastic and empirical for 
some years to come. Now, the fundamental idea of Imperial 
Preference is that all countries owning allegiance to a certain 
form of governance, the constitutional monarchy of 
George V., should accord to one another a trade Preference 
as a touchstone of political sympathy. Does not the 
propagation of such an idea offer a direct invitation to 
the people of the United States, whose Republican ardour 
has certainly not been diminished by the recent performance 
of monarchical Europe, to set about instituting a system of 
reciprocal trade preference between republics? Consider 
the possibilities—a republican preferential system would 
include the U.S.A., France, Russia, China, all save a fraction 
of South America and, if dreams come true, no small portion 
of Mittel-Europa. Would British manufacturers and 
traders, who, as long as the Dominion protectionists 
control their various Governments as they do, have scant 
hopes of anything but a chill welcome for their goods in 
these quarters, and may soon see Indian protectionism 
in full blast, relish the prospect? Perhaps after a decade’s 
experience of their woes they might raise the banner of 
Republicanism to secure entrance into the most powerful 
economic alliance in the world. Above all countries Great 
Britain must, after the war, walk warily in economic matters 
and carefully weigh the consequences of her future policies. 
Imperial Preference is a creature of dazzling plumage, 
but would probably prove a very poor table-bird. 

The desire on the part of the British people to mark 
their gratitude to the Dominions is perfectly natural and 
laudable, but the difficulties in making the necessary 
adjustments are tremendous and are more likely to end 
in, as Lord Hugh Cecil once prophesied, a quadrennial 
squabble than in closer harmony. Free Trade within the 
Empire would be a much more feasible and workable 
scheme, but it is not within measurable distance of 
accomplishment at present. General Page Croft recently 
made a speech in which he said his aim was Imperial Free 
Trade via Preference, and generously expressed his willing- 
ness to leave the Dominion manufacturers a certain amount 
of protection for a period. If this innocent chieftain of 
the National Party were to talk like that in Toronto, he 
himself would need immediate protection from the Toronto 
manufacturers. J. A. 8. 


A NEW YEAR’S HOMILY 


SAAK WALTON, in his life of George Herbert, tells 
I how the latter used to explain to his congregation 
how reasonable and right was the order of the Church 
service—‘as, namely, that we begin with ‘Confession of 
ourselves to be vile, miserable sinners’; and that we begin 
so because, till we have confessed ourselves to be such, 
we are not capable of that mercy which we acknowledge we 
need, and pray for ; then we dare and do proceed 
to beg of the Lord ‘ to open our lips that our mouth may 
show forth His praise.’ This we are apt to regard as the 
old-fashioned view of the necessity of confession. Our own 
time has seen an indignant revolt against it. The true-born 
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Englishman cannot say “ Lord, I am a worm, and no man” 
without blushing at himself for a sentimental driveller. He 
feels that to speak in this fashion is to crawl—to be not only 
humble but ’umble—to behave like Uriah Heep before the 
Almighty. He is, indeed, as proud as a pagan. He hardly 
belongs to the same world as those self-questioning, self- 
torturing Russians of whom he reads in fiction, or even as his 
own King Henry II., who prostrated himself at the shrine 
of the Archbishop he had murdered and had himself scourged 
publicly as a sign of repentance. Many modern writers are 
optimistic enough to believe that there is no need for human 
beings to repent. Stevenson wrote contemptuously of the 
““unmanly repentance ” of Robert Burns. And other cosy 
philosophers have attacked the whole Christian idea of sin 
and repentance as something that we should do well to 
get rid of in favour of pleasant Sunday afternoons with 
Buddhism. Even some of the clergy have shown signs of being 
influenced by the revolt against the old ‘‘ miserable sinner ” 
attitude, and in Thoughts on Religion at the Front the Rev. 
Neville S. Talbot quotes with more than half-approval the 
jaunty lines to Christ found on the body of a dead soldier : 
I would not to Thy bosom fly 
To slink off till the storms go by. 
If you are like the man you were, 
You’d turn with scorn from such a prayer. 
The lines (which have been frequently quoted in the last 
year or two) end in a manner that reminds one of the gallant 
pagan spirit : 
And when—for so I sometimes dream— 
I’ve swum the dark, the silent stream, 
So cold it takes the breath away, 
That parts the dead world from the day, 
And see upon the further strand 
The lazy, listless angels stand, 
And with their frank and fearless eyes 
The comrades whom I most did prize : 
Then, clean, unburdened, careless, cool, 
I'll saunter up from that grim pool 
And join my friends: then you'll come by, 
The Captain of our Company : 
Call me out, look me up and down, 
And pass me through without a frown, 
With half a smile, but never a word— 
And so I shall have met my Lord. 
Here we have no mournfulness over the corruption of man’s 
heart, from which it is necessary to flee. There is not even 
any consciousness of corruption. The sense of sin has 
vanished, and hag left in its place a cheerful faith com- 
parable to Charles II.’s that God Almighty would never 
damn a gentleman. Whether the latter is a nobler view 
than the haunting belief in sin and damnation that we find 
in Donne, Dr. Johnson, Christina Rossetti, and other 
Christian writers is a question that each of us will answer 
according to his temperament. It is certainly a less tragic 
view. Ingersoll thought that he could make men happy 
if he could persuade them that there was no God to send 
them to Hell when they die. More modern writers have 
found that it is possible to be reasonably happy without 
being an atheist. They have not only abolished the material 
Hell from the bowels of the world, but they have abolished 
the spiritual Hell of penitence from the bosom of man. 
One need not subscribe to the dogmas of any Church—one 
need not even be in the most general sense of the word a 
Christian—in order to take sides with the poets and prophets 
who insist upon the need of confession and repentance. If 
we had to choose between the extreme of self-righteousness 
on the one hand and the extreme of self-abasement on the 
other, we fancy we should hate self-righteousness the worse 
of the two. After all, there was nothing the matter with the 
humility of Uriah Heep except that it was not genuine. The 
self-righteousness of the Pharisee, on the other hand, though 
it was perfectly genuine, was not a whit less intolerable on 
that account. We have only to compare the religious 


literature of the Hebrews with that of the Egyptians to see 
how much richer in spiritual experience was the race that 
was given to confession and repentance. The Egyptians 


did confess, indeed, but they confessed not their sins but 
their virtues. ‘‘I have not done iniquity,” one such con- 
fession boldly begins. And another contains the sen- 
tences: “I have not misread the pointer of the scales ; 
I have not caught fish with fish of their kind”; and ends 
with the affirmation: “I am pure, I am pure.” This, it 
cannot be denied, is a sufficiently human attitude. It 
represents our normal attitude to ourselves much better 
than Isaiah’s ‘“ All we like sheep have gone astray.” We 
live for the most part on our defence. We defend ourselves 
against our neighbours’ censorious eyes and against our 
own censorious consciences. Even when we have com- 
mitted some rather outrageous sin we pump up from the 
dark underground of our being a splendid flow of extenu- 
ating circumstances. Murderers, forgers, thieves, drunk- 
ards, liars, traitors—all of them (or of us) are much more 
given to exculpating themselves than to confession and 
repentance. ‘They may be willing, when mobbed together in 
a church, to denounce themselves in general terms as miser- 
able sinners. But in private and separately they have far 
too much self-respect to do so. They feel white enough 
compared to other people who are guilty of sins of a different 
sort. We may be sure that Bill Sikes would have looked 
down with saintly disgust on a German spy as a “ dirty 
’Un.” And it is possible that Jack the Ripper would have 
knocked a man down for being cruel to a dog. It is no 
wonder the world has gone on quoting the lines from 
Hudibras : 
Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 

There is enough human nature in those two lines to make 
even the longest poem a masterpiece. 

If it is difficult for an individual man or woman to confess 
and repent, however, it is much more difficult for a State 
or a nation to do so. It is so difficult, indeed, that we are 
not sure that it has ever happened except under the pressure 
of disaster. Our normal feeling for our country is one of 
pride. A nation does not need to be an Athens in order 
to come to the conclusion that in some respects at least it 
is the most glorious nation on earth. Pericles’ funeral 
speech is an immortal expression of the patriotic boastfulness 
that is a part of the being of every natural man. “ We are 
alone among mankind,” he declared, ‘‘ in doing men benefits, 
not on calculations of self-interest, but in the fearless con- 
fidence of freedom. In a word, I claim that our city as a 
whole is an education to Greece. What English- 
man, what Frenchman, what American, does not recognise 
here the accents of his own patriotic idealism? And we 
dare swear that even a German will persuade himself that 
in these noble sentences Pericles did but foreshadow the 
mission of Germany to the world. The smaller nations, 
such as Greece, Switzerland, and Ireland, are equally con- 
fident of the justice of their claim in this or that respect to 
the spiritual hegemony of the pianet. As nations, we 
rejoice in what we are and what we have been rather than 
in what we might be, and such black spots as there may be 
in our past we usually explain away as evidences not of 
our guilt but of the queerness of past ages. Poisonings in 
the sixteenth century, corruption in the eighteenth—it is 
“the age” that must bear the responsibility, as though 
‘the age ” were some tyrant entirely apart from the people 
who lived in it. If we quarrel with another nation, we soon 
learn to abandon the theory of the responsibility of “ the 
age ” and to make our enemy bear the full burden of his 
sins. We denounce him for being a brute in the age of 
Nero and a beast in the age of the Borgias. Let us become 
friends with him again, however, and we shall soon be ex- 
plaining that the poor fellow was no doubt again and again 
a victim of “ the age,”’ but that nevertheless a steady stream 
of characteristic virtues flows through all the chapters of his 
history. We confess other people’s sins or other people’s 
virtues according to the mood of the hour. As for our own 
virtues, we confess them—openly or in disguise—all the year 
round. As for our sins, we do not confess them at all: we 
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explain them away till they look like at least the second 
cousins of the virtues. 

Germany’s chief crime during the last few years, in our 
opinion, lay in waging war with such towering wickedness 
that she gave all the other nations an excuse for feeling 
virtuous by comparison. The other nations, looking at 
Germany, did not say: “There, but for the grace of God, 
go I.” They said—and with some justice: ‘‘ Compared 
with this, I'm a bit of a saint.” Hence, though we are all 
anxious just now that Germany should confess and repent, 
we do not pause for a moment to reflect that it is necessary 
for the whole world to confess and repent as well. It is 
not enough to protest that we were not as wicked as Ger- 
many. We cannot take shelter from the Hound of Heaven 
in the thicket of Germany’s crimes. One thing we have got 
to confess and repent of is that we did not make a better 
job of this world of ours in the years before the war. We 
made only the puniest efforts to establish the reign of social 
justice at home. We made even punier efforts to establish 
the reign of justice among the nations. We may justly feel 
innocent of having willed war: we are by no means mnocent 
of having acquiesced in conditions of international anarchy 
such as made war not only possible but probable. Had 
we compelled our statesmen to concentrate on bringing 
about a League of Nations, and had we counted as a traitor 
any politician who would raise a distressing cry till that end 
was achieved, we might still have failed to avert war, but we 
should have had the consolation of knowing that we had 
done our best. If wars are to be averted in the future, we 
must become realists in this matter. That is the importance 
of confession. It is a facing of the facts. The destinies of 
our children and our children’s children depend largely upon 
whether we are willing to face the facts to-day. If the Peace 
Conference is to consist of a ring of Little Jack Horners 
sitting round a table, then is our European civilisation 
doomed to destruction within a hundred years. Europe has 
been saved during the past five years by millions of indi- 
vidual men practising the supreme virtue of self-renunciation. 
It can only be saved permanently if self-renunciation is 
recognised as the supreme virtue of nations as well as of 
individuals. America gave a magnificent example of this 
virtue in regard to the Panama Canal. Let other nations 
but act in the same temper, and the League of Nations can 
be set up to-morrow. Nations still live in the Heroic Age, 
while individuals have long since passed on into the Christian 
era—which, it is worth remembering, is infinitely more 
heroic than the Heroic Age itself. Many men who as indi- 
viduals would behave as chivalrously as a knight of the 
Round Table are content to see their country behaving as 
egoistically as Achilles. Possibly, Achilles would have 
looked down on Sir Galahad as a servile ass. And the spirit 
of Achilles in many of us hates the prospect of our country 
playing so unarrogant a part as Sir Galahad’s in the great 
world. We cannot but think, however, that a little Christian 
confession and repentance would have done Achilles no 
little good. He was a Prussian before his time. The 
nations that have been fighting against Prussia may more 
hopefully turn to Sir Galahad of the vision and King Arthur's 
league of equals for an inspiring model. : 


OBSERVATIONS | 


O-DAY (Saturday) will, at any rate, bring surcease 
of the speculations of Parliamentary candidates 
as to the results of their polls. Being one of the 

few men in Great Britain who did not stand, I have passed 
a somewhat tedious fortnight in listening to the “ shop ” 
of those who did stand. According to their own accounts 
there is scarcely one who, if the poll had only been taken 
a week later, would not have won hands down. The only 
interesting candidates have been the amateurs who were 
getting their first political sensations. I talked to a Tory 
who had contested an industrial borough in the North. 


He said: “I have learnt more in the last three weeks 
than in the last thirty years. And next time J shall stand 
as a Labour candidate.” I indicated that perhaps the 
Labour Party wouldn’t have him, and he half "admitted 
that possibility. A thoroughly honest man and public- 
spirited, but politically ingenuous! Arguing that his 
attitude was a national and a patriotic attitude towards 
,0lities, he exhibited a Union Jack at his first meeting. 
he audience ripped it to ribbons. This piece of news 
greatly pleased me, and I told him so. He gazed with 
startled eyes at the novel, disturbing idea that other parties 
might consider their attitude just as national and patriotic 
as his own—he gazed silent, mesmerised, like stout Cortez 
on a peak of Darien. Then he said: “ Well, perhaps it 
is a mistake to make use of the Union Jack! Sort of soils 


it, you mean.” 
* * * 


Touching the speculations of candidates and_ their 
surrounding experts as to the results of the polls, it may 
be of interest to set down now, before the results are out, 
the average purport of these speculations. The major 
prophets concurred that Labour would get at least a 
hundred seats; that Free Liberals might with luck get 
sixty; that Sinn Fein would get over sixty, and would 
therefore, tempted by over sixty Parliamentary salaries, 

back on its decision not to visit Westminster; and 
that the Coalition, with a majority of anything up to three 
hundred, would represent only a minority of the electors. 
It is predicted that many couponed Liberals will throw 
over the Coalition on the first decent pretext. It is also 
predicted that there will be industrial trouble of quite 
appreciable dimensions within three months. (Incidentally, 
I may mention that according to the best opinion there 
will be more than industrial trouble in Germany within 
four or five months if the Allies do not supply her with 
both food and raw materials.) The probable success of 
the Labour Party at the polls gives secret satisfaction to 
all the other parties, for even the denser thickheads are 
beginning to realise that if Labour cannot act politically 
it will take industrial or ‘ direct ’’ action. 


* x xk 


Said one Divisional General to another: ‘‘ How should 
you define Bolshevism?” Said the other Divisional 
General, with pained finality: “Til tell you what 
Bolshevism is, old thing. It’s simply pure Socialism! 
That’s what Bolshevism 1s.” 


* S * 


The other day I met a British officer who had been 
wounded nine times, captured by the Germans while in 
a state of unconsciousness, and in England reported killed. 
He seemed to be perfectly well and perfectly cheerful. 
But one matter had aroused his resentment. It was not 
that as a prisoner he had received only six parcels out of 
thirty-nine despatched by his friends. It was not that 
on returning to life and England he had had to pay the 
advertisements of his own decease in the Times and the 
later advertisements contradicting the same. It was that 
his solicitor had forwarded to him, among other bills, a 
bill thus conceived: ‘To Memorial Service (fully choral), 
3 guineas.” Somehow the words “ fully choral” rankled 


in his mind. 
. * , 


The reception of President Wilson in England recalls 
the subject of his reception in Paris. All French 
correspondents of English papers were agreed that the 
reception in Paris was most wonderfully enthusiastic. 
Having been a Press correspondent myself in my time, 
I always receive the accounts of Press correspondents 
with a certain reserve, especially when they are unanimous, 
for I know that Press correspondents are touchingly human 
in their desire always to say the proper thing. And yet 
I must admit that I have been rather astonished at the 
direct contradiction of the Press accounts of the Wilsonian 
welcome given by a friend of mine upon whose detached 
and implacable vision I can rely. He assures me that 
though the crowds were vast in the extreme, and full of 
curiosity, there was no enthusiasm. At the station of 


arrival cheering naturally occurred, but it appears that 
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in the thronged Place de la Concorde, for example, if you 

had turned your back you could not have distinguished 

the moments when the President was passing. My friend 

said to me: “Talk about the military censorship over 

the correspondents! It is nothing to the censorship 

which the united correspondents exercise over their publics.” 
* * * 


Whether my friend is right or whether the united 
correspondents are right, there can be no doubt that the 
average Frenchman has little use at the present juncture 
for some of the President’s leading points. He is exceedingly 
distrustful of the idea of a League of Nations, and a consider- 
able body of him wants to annex all German territory 
up to the Rhine. But the chief desire of the average 
Frenchman is that something truly serious should be done 
to the ex-Kaiser. The average Frenchman’s first question 
to the Englishman in Paris is: “Are you going to hang 
the Kaiser?” ‘To which the Englishman will cautiously 
reply: “Do you want him hanged?” To which the 
Frenchman will answer: “ Most decidedly.” To which 
the Englishman will retort: ‘‘Then why don’t you do 
it?” Upon which the Frenchman will exclaim, a little 
hurt: “Oh no! You must do it.” 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


RAILWAY NATIONALISATION 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAn. 

Str,—May I, greatly daring, suggest a method of State ac- 
quisition which avoids controversy as to the date on which 
railways should be valued, generally, for the purpose of transfer ? 

I propose that, instead of taking a capital price on a given 
date as the basis, the dividend or interest paid to all classes of 
shareholders alike, on the average of seven years prior to the pre- 
scribed date, be converted, at a uniform flat rate, into a capital 
price ; that Government bonds be issued in exchange for railway 

certificates, as at the date of last payment of dividend, subject 
to the following provisions, viz. : 

(1) that each 10s. of dividend shall for the purpose of exchange 

be reckoned as 9s. ; 

(2) that for each such 9s. there shall be issued Government 
bonds in multiples of £10 ; 

(8) the rate of interest on such bonds to be 4} per cent. ; 

(4) that the bonds be redeemable to the extent of £4,000,000, 
at least, annually, at the face value; the extent of re- 
demption being annually increased by the amount of 
interest saved. 

(5) Railway stock which has paid no dividend during the 
past seven years,{but has a potential earning value, should 
be referred to arbitration, and legal sanction given to 
the awards. Bonds to the value of the awards to be 
issued with interest dating from a prescribed date. 

(6) Reserves to be utilised for putting the rolling stock into 
full working order, and so far as not so required to be 
allocated in proportion to holdings among the deferred 
or ordinary shareholders, in the form of interest-bearing 
bonds. 

The reduction of interest is defensible in respect of the con- 
version of a security, depending on railway net earnings, into 
a security guaranteed by the State, even though it can be urged 
that debentures, apparently, are as secure as State bonds. If the 
interest-bearing capital of the British railway system be taken at 
£800,000,000, the interest saving may be taken at £4,000,000° 
per annum. This sum is utilised in the foregoing scheme to 
form the sinking fund for gradual redemption of the capital 
cost at a rate which, in the life of a nation, cannot be regarded 
as too slow.—Yours, etc.., Henry S. Keirnu. 

Avonholm, Hamilton. 


Miscellany 


THE PRISONERS OF MAINZ 
 ? 

URING those early days the chief interest of our life 
lay in the insight it gave into the conditions and 
psychology of the German people. For nearly four 

years we had been at war with this nation, and yet we knew 


practically nothing about it. For four years an iron screen 
had been drawn between us and them. All the information 
that we received came to us through the filtering places of 
many censorships. We were told only what the authorities 
wished us to be told, and of the countless activities of 
Germany, report reached us of none that could bring credit 
to any nation but our own. But now we were able to con- 
verse freely with German officers and soldiers, and form our 
own opinion as to their attitude towards us. 

Of course this opinion is subject to numberless qualifica- 
tions. Even from the highest window of the citadel only 
a limited view can be obtained of a country that has been 
the subject of so much calumny and conjecture. Our im- 
pressions were confined to one province and one town in that 
province. They cannot be said to represent the mentality 
of Germany as a whole; and of the five hundred officers 
confined within the barracks, each individual has brought 
home with him a different idea of Germany and the Germans. 

And again, it may be that personally I have been rather 
fortunate in my experiences. Baden-Hessen is one of the 
least Prussianised provinces in Germany, and officer prisoners 
of war are treated a great deal better than the men; but I 
do believe that the conversations I had with various Germans, 
both soldiers and civilians, give a fairly accurate index to 
the attitude of a large number of the enemy. 

What came as the greatest surprise to me personally 
was the absence—in this last year at least—of vindictiveness 
and hate. That there was in the early months a very 
general attitude of hatred evidence has conclusively shown, 
and there were certainly in the shops picture postcards of 
sinking battleships headed ‘‘ Gott strafe England,” and the 
cartoons in the illustrated papers such as Simplicissimus and 
the Liistiger Blatter were all to the tune of “ my baton drips 
with blood.” But the Frankfiirter Zeitung, which is the 
representative paper of that part of the country, was at this 
period absolutely free from articles headed ‘‘The English 
Beast ” or ‘‘ The Devilsh Briton.” It afforded an ideal 
example of journalistic continence. 

And it was the same with their poetry and literature. 
There was much verse inspired by the same violence as 
“The Hymn of Hate.” There were numberless sonnets 
starting off ‘“‘ England, du perfides land,” and it is only this 
sort of stuff that we have been allowed to read in England. 
This is the standard by which the Germans have beer 
judged, and it presents them in a very false light. For, 
after all, if the “ hate ”’ verse that is scattered throughout 
the English Press were to be taken as representative of the 
ideals and the aspirations of the race, we should show none 
too well. For, with the majority, no sooner does a man try 
to put his thoughts into words than he loses his bearings. 
He does not write what he feels, but what he thinks he should 
feel. All that is genuine in him is inarticulate, and the 
obvious rises to the surface. And it has followed that in the 
last four years there has been an incredible quantity of bad 
verse written, and very little good. But that little good is 
the key to the English temperament. The secret longings 
of the individual have been revealed, not in the type of 
poem that goes : 

We mean to thrash these Prussian Pups, 
We'll bag their ships, we'll smash old Krupps, 
We loathe them all, the dirty swine, 

We'll drown the whole lot in the Rhine. 


They have found their expression in the deep and sinecre 
emotion of such poems as ‘* Not Dead,” by Robert Graves, 
Robert Nichols’ “ Fulfilment,” and Siegfried Sassoon’s 
“In the Pink.” 

And working from this basis, it is surely just to judge 
Germans less by the cheap vehemence of Lissauer than by 
those quiet poems that, hidden away among pages of oppro- 
brium and rhetoric, enshrine far more truthfully those 
emotions that have lingered in the heart of the suffering 
individual from the very beginning of time. 

There is a poem on a captured trench that opens with a 
brief word-picture of the scene, the squalor, the battered 
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parapet, the dead men. “Over this trench,” 
continues : 

Over this trench will soon be shed a mother’s tears. 

Pain is pain always, 

And courage is true wheresoever it may be found. 

And in the hearts of our enemy were both these things. 

That we must not forget. 

Germany must love even with the sword that kills. 
That sentiment is universal; it contains the complete 
tragedy of conquest. 

And indeed for the individual soldier war is the same under 
whatever standard he may fight. German militarism may 
have been the aggressive factor, but the individual soldier 
did not realise it. He certainly went into battle aflame 
with “the victory lust,” and the longing for world-empire. 


the poet 


But no people could go to war unless it believed itself in 


the right. It would have to be hoodwinked first. 

“The war was a crusade to us then,” a German professor 
said to me. ‘ We felt that France and Russia had been 
steadily preparing war for years. We felt that they were 
only awaiting an opportunity. The Russians mobilised 
long before we did. ‘They drove us to it.” 

It was in that spirit, he told me, that the German volunteer 
armed himself in August, 1914. 

“But of course,” he said, “it didn’t last long. The 
glamour went soon enough. And now—well, all we want is 
that the war should cease.” 

And to a considerable extent the individual outlook 
resembled that of France and England. There was the same 
talk of profiteers, of the men who dreaded the cessation of 
hostilities, of the Ministers who were clinging to office. 
There was the old talk of those who had not suffered in the 
war. It was all very well for the rich, they said; they could 
buy butter; they did not have to starve; they managed 
to find soft jobs behind the lines; they did not want the 
war to stop. Indeed, the resentment against the “ shirkers ” 
and “ profiteers ” was more acute than the hatred against 
the Allies. For, after all, emotions like love and hate are not 
collective. One can only hate the thing one knows. 

And from conversations with this German professor 
emerged the spiritual Odyssey of his nation. The change 
from enthusiasm came apparently very quickly, probably 
because the Alliance suffered so heavily in loss of life, and 
because its internal troubles were so great. The war-weari- 
ness had not taken long to settle; for many months peace 
had seemed the only desirable end, and victory in the field 
was regarded as important only in as far as it appeared the 
safest road to this goal. Victory gua victory they no 
longer desired. ; 

This the imperialists and pan-Germans must have realised, 
and they had made it their business to persuade their people 
that without victory peace was impossible. A significant 
illustration of this is afforded by the change of catchword 
as displayed on publie notices. Below the photographs of 
the Crown Prince was printed, ““ Durch Kampf zum Sieg ”— 

Through battle to victory ”’—and this represented the 
early attitude ; but by the time that we had arrived in 
Germany this had been changed. On many of the match- 
boxes was a picture of a soldier and a munition worker 
Shaking hands, and beneath was written, “ Durch Arbeit 
zum Sieg : Durch Sieg zum Freidens.” 

This was what the imperialists had to keep before the 
people if they wished to retain their office and their ambitions. 
The people were no longer prepared to sacrifice themselves 
for some abstract conception of glory and honour. ‘They 
wanted peace, and as long as their armies were able to 
conquer in the field they were prepared to believe that that 
was the way to peace. But if their hopes proved unfounded, 
they were in a state of readiness to seek what they wanted 
by some other means. ; 

It was no longer “‘zum Sieg,” but “durch Sieg” ; and in 
view of what has since happened, I think, this is an important 
thing to grasp. 

VI. 
A great dea! has been said and written on the subject of the 


treatment of British prisoners of war, and the general idea 
at the present moment is one of a succession of unparalleled 
brutalities and insults. ‘That much inhumanity has been 
shown it is neither possible nor desirable to deny, and it is 
only just that those responsible should have to give an 
account of their actions; “but it must also be borne in 
mind that behind this denunciatory rhetoric lies the propa- 
ganda of a political stunt. All the instances brought forward 
are perfectly true and authentic, but propaganda aims, not 
at the vrai verité, but at the establishment of an argu- 
ment, and the individual instances that have formed the 
foundations of this conception of inhumanity should not be 
taken as typical of every prison camp. 

Of course, one can only write about what one knows. 
Baden-Hessen is one of the more moderate provinces, and 
the treatment of officers is infinitely better than that of the 
men; but, speaking from my own experience, I can say 
with perfect honesty that from the moment when I was 
captured to the moment of release I was not subjected to a 
single insult or a single act of brutality. I was treated with 
as much courtesy as I should have expected from a battalion 
orderly-room, and the discomforts and inconveniences of 
the journey were due in the main to faulty organisation. 
It sounds bad when one is told that a batch of prisoners 
were sent on a four days’ journey with rations for one day, 
but the corollary that the accompanying German sentries 
were provided with exactly the same amount of food casts 
a very different aspect on the case. 

The starvation of prisoners has become almost an axiom, 
and indeed they were miserably underfed, but so was the 
entire German people, and it would appear the custom of 
treating prisoners as well as civilians is confined to Englandj 
Among all Continental nations it is an understood thing that 
on the scale of diet the enemy should come last, and in 
Germany there was only enough food for a bare existence. 

In this respect, I believe, officers were much more fortunate 
than the men, and certainly they had the great advantage 
of a permanent address, for the men were being con- 
tinually moved from one camp to another. At one time 
they would be working in the fields, at another in the salt 
mines, sometimes stopping for a couple of months, sometimes 
only for a few days. The result of this was that their parcels 
were trailing after them right across Germany. At times 
they would go several months without one at all, and then, 
if they had the luck to make somewhere a prolonged sojourn, 
they might receive thirteen parcels within three days. 
Of course the men shared out their parcels as far as possible, 
but they were never certain what was coming next, and they 
had many very hungry days. 

With us there was none of that. We were in a permanent 
camp, and when our parcels once started they came through 
regularly. There were delays occasionally, especially when 
heavy fighting involved congestion of the railways, but 
eventually we received every parcel despatched from a 
central committee. The only ones that did get lost were the 
home parcels that were sent privately. Everything sent 
from the Red Cross Committee, or from Harrods’ or Self- 
ridge’s, arrived intact and in perfect condition. 

As regards actual treatment, owing to the fact that officers 
were not made to work, there were very few occasions when 
physical violence was possible; for cases of this sort 
occurred chiefly when men proved intractable in the fac- 
tories. The only opportunities that were presented were 
when officers tried to get away, and the sentries availed 
themselves of these chances pretty generously. 

There were four or five attempted escapes, and on two of 
these occasions the officers were badly mauled by the sentries. 

The second time that this happened the German Orderly 
Officer put a stop to this treatment at once; but on the 
first occasion the officer stood by while the sentries belaboured 
their captive with the butts of their rifles. 

The would-be Monte Cristo turned to the German officer 
and asked him if he considered that such treatment was 
proper for a British officer. 
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The German shrugged his shoulders: ‘‘ Oh, well,” he said, 
“you must expect this sort of thing if you try to escape. 
You ought to stop in your room.” 

Before, this particular German had always been especially 
agreeable to us. The only possible excuse for his behaviour 
lies in the fact that he was very fond of the bottle, and might 
have been a little drunk. But, however one looks at it, it was 
a sufficiently discreditable affair. 

Of the insults and degradations to which the officers of the 
camp at Holzminden were subjected we had no experience. 
The Germans adopted towards us an invariable attitude of 
respect that was if anything too suave. They were always 
profuse with promises, but it was very hard to get anything 
out of them. 

“Oh, yes,” they would say, “ we can do that easily. We 
will go to the General and it will be all right. Don’t worry 
any more about it. We'll see to it; it will be quite simple.” 

But nothing ever happened. The simplest request always 
managed to lose itself somewhere between the block office 
and the Commandant’s study, and gradually we learnt that 
formal applications were no use whatsoever, and that if 
anyone wished to change from one room to another the 
surest way to get there was to collect all his baggage into 
a heap and move there independently. 

The probable cause of this was the General himself, who 
was one of the most arrogant and pompous little men that 
militarism could produce. He was the complete Prussian, 
the Prussian of the music-hall and the Lyceum. Very small 
and straight, he would strut about the parade-ground, 
clanking his spurs, or else he would stand in a pose, his 
cloak pulled back to reveal his iron cross. And he was 
utterly vindictive; one does not wish to misjudge any 
human being, but I feel sure he must have derived an acute 
pleasure from sitting at his window and looking down on the 
court, his eyes hungry for some misdemeanour on our parts 
in which he might possibly find an excuse for some punish- 
ment. 

And he was certainly given opportunities, and I think 
that, considering the man he was, it would have been judicious 
for us to have approached him in a slightly different way. 
But it always happens that the majority have to suffer for 
the faults of a few thoughtless people, and several restrictions 
were placed on the camp that could have been easily avoided. 
In every community there is the- rowdy section, and rowdy- 
ism was accentuated by the lack of freedom. There was 
no outlet for energy, except a walk round the square, or a 
very occasional game of hockey. And the spirits of the 
swashbucklers found expression in “rags” organised on an 
extensive scale. 

But it was unfortunate for those who, having realised that 
they were prisoners, wished to make the best of their con- 
ditions. And really the “rags” were extraordinarily futile. 
One sportsman even conceived the idea of lowering from 
the top-storey windows dummies which the sentries would 
mistake for escaping Britishers and fire at. Luckily this 
scheme was suppressed, but there was nevertheless on one 
night a very large and organised jollification, which was of 
course exactly what the General wanted. 

For three weeks he closed the camp theatre and put a stop 
to music and concerts of any description, which meant the 
removal of the only form of amusement that we had. 

On another occasion, when bombs were being dropped on 
Mainz, a few officers began to cheer and shout. It was 
again playing straight into the General’s hands. He immedi- 
ately stopped for a period of two months all walks outside 
the camp, and anyone who has been a prisoner will know 
what the curtailing of that privilege meant. It was a 
great pity, and our prison life would have been much more 
easy if only the impressible few had realised that it was in 
their own interests to keep quiet, considering the man with 
whom they had to deal. 

Though, as a matter of fact, I have little doubt that 
however well we had behaved the General would have found 
some excuse for inflicting Zreprisals; for he was quite 


capable of inventing regulations off his own bat. He was 
a sort of self-elected dictator, and drew up his own code and 
Army Act. His most scandalous infliction was an order 
that the covers should be removed from all books before 
being issued to the camp. The invariable excuse was 
brought forward, ‘‘The French used to hide maps and 
poison between the cardboard and the cloth.” 

For this order the General had apparently no authority 
whatsoever, and it was particularly unjust because we had 
been previously told at Karlsruhe that all books must come 
direct from a publisher, so as to prevent any danger of their 
being tampered with. The result was that we had all sent 
home for new copies of books of which we already had soiled 
duplicates, and then when the books arrived we found that 
they had to be practically cut to pieces. 

They told us that the books could be kept for us if we liked, 
but naturally we did want to read them now that they 
had come and we had no other alternative than to authorise 
their execution; and surely for the true book-lover, there 
can be no fate more awful than to have to stand in silence 
and watch book after book being barbarously mutilated. 

Occasionally we would try to save a book. The Bible 
was the centre of much controversy. There was no reason 
why it should be regarded as any more innocent than 
a Swinburne as a possible receptacle for propaganda. 
The censor did certainly hesitate over it for a moment, 
but eventually he did not relent. 

“No, I’m afraid it must go,” he said. ‘ After all that 
God has put up with during these last four years, He ought 
to be able to survive this.” 

It was the one flash of wit he showed, but it did little to 
save our covers. To all intents and purposes the books 
were ruined; the leaves began to turn up at the edges. 
After a book had been read three times, the glue at the back 
had cracked, and the pages gradually loosened. It was a 
sorry business; at least two hundred pounds’ worth of 


. books must have been cut up within three months, and there 


was absolutely no authority for the order, as we discovered 
later on, when we managed to lodge a complaint before the 
Central Command at Frankfort. They told us there that 
they had no objection at all to the issue of books with covers, 
and the restriction was instantly removed, but in the mean- 
time no small part of a library had been destroyed. 

But our chief grievance was a medical one. The organisa- 
tion of the camp was quite inadequate to meet the demands 
of any sudden epidemic. In ordinary times it certainly 
worked well enough. Personally I never went to hospital, 
but a friend of mine, who spent a week in the isolation 
hospital, brought back a very favourable account of his 
treatment. The food was excellent, and the sister was 
particularly kind, going out of her way to do everything 
that lay within her power. But it was very different towards 
the end of the autumn, when the grippe was raging in the 
camp to such an extent that in the average room of eleven 
officers there was hardly a day when less than four officers 
were in bed; the arrangements then were very poor. 
Of course, every allowance must be made for the fact that 
there was hardly any medicine in Germany, and that when 
a disease had once started there it was almost impossible 
to stop it. But the medical attendance was both ignorant 
and desultory. Those cases that were removed to the 
hospital were given, it is true, attendance as careful as they 
would have received in England; but in the camp the 
doctor appeared to take no interest in his work at all. Very 
often he only visited the patients once every three days, 
and when he came he did not take much trouble with them. 
He used to ask a few casual questions, and then say, “‘Asperin 
and tea.” The sick had to rely entirely on the other occu- 
pants of their room, and the help they received was willing, 
but naturally ignorant. The result was that many oflicers 
became very seriously ill, and several of them died. The 
German organisation was in this case criminally inadequate. 

ALEC WAUGH. 
(To be continued.) 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


24 EACE on earth and _ goodwill towards men.” 

P “Peace on earth to men of goodwill.” Take 

your choice of the renderings; they are both 
unexceptionable. But peace brings new problems. 


3 * * 


An offer has been made to the Birmingham Reference 
Library, by “a donor who wishes to remain anonymous,” 
of the money necessary to pay for the gathering of a com- 
plete collection of the war poetry issued in the British 
Empire. I take this information from a letter written to 
the Times by the Chief Librarian of the City of Birming- 
ham Public Libraries. The gentleman goes on to say: 
“ A considerable amount of such material must have been 
issued in the provincial towns and cities, and would not 
be necessarily recorded in the ordinary literary and trade 
publications. These small and out-of-the-way publica- 
tions, many of which are mere pamphlets, are likely to 
escape attention. . As it is not likely that many other 
libraries will form a war poetry collection, the Birmingham 
collection should, in due course, be of considerable national 


importance.” 


The optimist! It will not be of great national importance, 
but it will certainly be of great interest to that small and 
fastidious class of connoisseurs who have a proclivity for 
the worst work that proceeds from human pens. There have 
been, I freely and thankfully admit, a good many admirable 
poems inspired by the war. Julian Grenfell’s poem, 
Before Action, will be immortal, humanly speaking; that 
is to say, it will be read until the next Ice Age supervenes, 
assuming that the English language lasts until the next 
Ice Age. It is a masterpiece; a magnificent and original 
poem; a poem which is in itself sufficient to prove that 
had the author (and he was thinking of abandoning the 
Army for literature when the war broke out) adopted 
literature as a profession he would have cut a very great 
figure. Rupert Brooke’s war sonnets are now known 
throughout the English-speaking world. So, in their 
degrees, are Flecker’s poem on the Marne and various poems 
of Siegfried Sassoon, Robert Nichols, Maurice Baring, 
Robert Graves, and a dozen lesser writers who, under the 
influence of the war and its calamities, have ‘‘ come off.”’ 
But most of these men and their works are well known. 
They are familiar; Birmingham will not have a monopoly 
in them. What Birmingham promises, or threatens, to 
possess is the greatest collection of infamously bad verse 
that the world has ever seen. 


* * * 


Think what it means. This discreet ‘“ donor,” who 
wisely prefers to remain anonymous, has commissioned the 
mandarins of the Birmingham Library to acquire, catalogue 
and exhibit all the metrical comments that have been 
written on the war in books or in the columns of the periodical 
Press. Has that donor, have those grateful librarians, 
ever kept a close watch on contemporary books or on the 
provincial Press? If they have not, they cannot imagine 
what they are letting themselves in for ; if they have, their 
blood must be on their own heads, and they deserve the 
surprise they will get. ; 


* ~ * 


Probably, during the war, some 15,000 poems have been 
written about the German aggression. If you could shake 





all the 15,000 poems up in a bag and get out an average 
representative specimen, it would run something like 
this : 
The crafty Hun, he plotted our downfall, 
And unawares invaded Belgium (8 syllables), 
But Joffre he sent them all, or nearly all, 
To seek their due reward in Kingdom Come. 


That will do for the 1914 efforts. The poems of 1915 and 
1916 may adequately be represented by : 
Ha! Kaiser! Thought’st thou, insolent to boast, 
That these thy legions, clad in German steel, 
Would break the line and reach the Flanders coast, 
And make Britannia thy prowess feel? 


And those of 1918, especially the end of 1918, might be 
typified in lines such as : 
The long, long wait is over, 
The Hun recoils at last : 
He will not now recover, 
His reign is overpast. 
The Crown Prince and the Kaiser 
Are safe on Holland soil, 
Sadder, if not wiser, 
And tired of all their toil. 


These extracts may seem imbecile. They are. Had I 
sat up all night every night for a week, taking hachisch, 
veronal, opium, ether, amyl, and all the other drugs; had 
I, moreover, been determined to be as silly as I could be 
and excise anything sensible, reasonable, eloquent or 
musical, I could not have composed anything more utterly 
fatuous, banal and uninteresting than the ordinary war- 
poem which has appeared in the ordinary London news- 
paper. As for the provincial newspapers, “‘ God bless us 
every one,” as Tiny Tim said. They have reached depths 
deeper than ever plummet sounded. 


* * * 


I hope, therefore, that the Birmingham collection will 
really be complete. If that donor really means business I 
shall be prepared to supply him with one or two rare and 
special examples myself. I possess tributes to the English 
effort written by Portuguese, Japanese and Belgians; and 
pans by Englishmen which excel, as regards both sim- 
plicity of sentiment and illiteracy of construction, any 
foreign composition. Birmingham is not noted for very 
many things. It is, we know, the only large city in the 
country which remains solidly Tory in election after election. 
It produced, we know, Mr. Joseph and Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain. It has, we know, something like a monopoly in the 
manufacture of the gods in wood and brass to which (in 
his blindness) the heathen bows down; and there are all 
sorts of cheap lines in which it can give the whole world 
points and a beating. But it has not yet got the conspicu- 
ous position of Manchester or Liverpool; and one feels 
that the enterprise of this anonymous donor may help to 
put it on a level with those towns. For, granted that its 
librarians take their commission seriously, and its friends 
give them the utmost assistance in their power, there seems 
every reason to suppose that within the next year the City 
of Birmingham will be the proud possessor of the largest 
mound of villainously bad literature in the English- 
speaking world. Pilgrims will go to see it who on no other 
account would have gone to Birmingham; historians will 
refer to it when endeavouring to prove that their own ages 
are superior to ours in intelligence ; authors will inspect it 
when seeking the consoling assurance that far, far worse 
things than they have ever done have got into public 
libraries and been seriously catalogued. The enterprise, in 
fact, is likely to be of service to several classes of our fellow- 
citizens; and it cannot, as far as I am able to see, do harm 
toany. Itshould therefore be encouraged, and I recommend 
anyone who has volumes of war-verse which he wishes to 
get rid of to send them off at once to the Chief Librarian of 


Birmingham. 
SoLtomMon EAGLE. 
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GALLIPOLI Western Front, and a man of opposite temperament to 


The Dardanelles Campaign. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
« “Nisbet. 18s. net. 


Mr. Nevinson places on the first page of his book words 
which form, perhaps, the finest sentence ever written in 
prose, the sentence in which the Thucydidean Pericles 
speaks of the tombs and the visible monuments and the 
unwritten memories of noble men. It is a terrible sentence 
for any author to write a book from; for it is as though 
a modern musician were to begin a symphony with the first 
five bars of Mozart’s G Minor. Mr. Nevinson has the excuse 
of a great and moving subject ; for of all battle dramas 
none can ever have exceeded that of Gallipoli in pathos, 
irony, failure, and desperate heroism. It is a noble subject, 
and Mr. Nevinson has written what it seems easy to say is 
a noble book. It does not, of course, keep up to the level 
of that wonderful sentence of Thucydides which is like a 
funeral march carved in marble, and seems in some scarcely 
human way to have succeeded in packing thought within 
thought like an infinite series of Chinese boxes. Mr. 
Nevinson’s sentences march to a music of their own, a little 
neo-Greek, perhaps, and with the careful rhythm of the 
silvery ages of imitation, but at any rate they march like 
sentences; and, above all, their music keeps in tune and 
in time with their subject. The consequence is that his 
book, if it be something less than a work of art, is something 
considerably more than ephemeral journalism. 

Naturally the work falls into two distinct parts: the 
genesis and strategical conception of the expedition, and 
the military operations. Mr. Nevinson leaves his reader 
in no doubt as to his own opinion upon the strategic value 
in the idea which lay behind the campaign. He tells us that 
he was attracted to it from the first because he ‘‘ regarded 
it as a strategic conception surpassing others in promise,” 
and he twice quotes with approval Mr. Churchill’s words : 

If there were any operations in the history of the world which, 
having been begun, it was worth while to carry through with the 
utmost vigour and fury, with a constant flow of reinforcements, 
and an utter disregard of life, it was the operations so daringly and 
brilliantly begun by Sir Ian Hamilton in the immortal landing of 
April 25th, 

It is difficult to be certain that this judgment, thus broadly 
stated, will be the judgment of history. But even so there 
is still room for great difference of opinion upon the methods 
adopted for putting the idea into execution and the causes 
of failure. Mr. Nevinson speaks of a kind of genius of ill- 
luck and misfortune which from the first seemed to dog 
the expedition. Over and over again, just when the General 
and his men seemed upon the point of snatching success in 
the very teeth of impossible difficulties and the most malig- 
nant fate, there was a little turn of the wheel of fortune, 
and they stood once more face to face with failure. The 
classic instance is when Major Allanson and the Gurkhas 
and Lancastrians, on the morning of August 9th, struggled 
up to the saddle between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q, and at 
last saw the Dardanelles and victory before them, and 
immediately there met them, ‘instead of Baldwin's 
support,” “‘a salvo of heavy shell” from our own guns. 
Mr. Nevinson finds the chief causes of failure in the prema- 
ture naval attempt upon the Straits, and in the persistent 
hostility to and neglect of the possibilities of the expedition 
in England. His evidence is particularly valuable because 
he is not only a student of war, but was himself an eye- 
witness of most of the military operations on the peninsula. 
He does not conceal his belief either that the Commander- 
in-Chief made some mistakes or that, if properly supported 
from home, he would have succeeded. Indeed, his belief 
in Sir Ian Hamilton and in the operations is such that he 
is clearly of opinion that even in March, 1916, the assault 
upon the peninsula might and should have been pushed 
through to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. Nevinson deals with the politics and strategy of the 
expedition both judiciously and judicially. His character- 
sketches, his comments upon our social, political and 
administrative methods, and a certain quiet and subacid 
humour are very delightful. As an example, we may refer 
to the last six words in the sentence in which he refers to 
the sending out of General Sir Charles Munro to report 
upon the military situation at Gallipoli: ‘‘ The Government 
had sent him out with a view to obtaining the report of an 
unbiased opinion, and by appointing a General from the 


his predecessor’s, they had ensured themselves against any 
possible bias, at all events in one direction. bee 

As to the actual military operations, Mr. Nevinson’s 
accounts are always clear and workmanlike. For an under- 
standing of the tactics and strategy of the campaign his 
book is invaluable. It is a curious fact that, however 
dramatic and tragic and exciting military operations may 
be, it is almost impossible to make an account of fighting 
even readable. No battlefields have ever seen more heroic 
tenacity than did these sands of Gallipoli. We doubt 
whether anyone could have done much better than Mr. 
Nevinson has done in his description of it ; and yet we must 
confess that this part of his book left us with a feeling of 
flatness and disappointment. 


THE PELICANS 


The Pelicans. A Novel. By E. M. Detarietp. Heinemann, 
6s. net. 

Miss Delafield has remarkably succeeded in maintaining an 
artistic balance between people and problems. It is evident 
that in observing any social group she sees personalities 
first and only secondarily the problems which those per- 
sonalities create. We are even left a little in doubt as to 
what those problems are, just as the characters concerned 
would be uncertain about them. She shows us three mothers 
whose lives are spent principally in a rural setting, uncom- 
plicated by a very large circle of acquaintances or by 
economic struggles. There is Lady Argent, whose life is a 
simple record of unselfish and unperplexed devotion to her 
son, her religion, her friends. There is Nina Severing, cele- 
brated composer of drawing-room ballads, who can be 
neither mother nor friend, neither musician nor religious 
inquirer, without glancing over her shoulder at her own 
mental reflection of the exquisite pathos of her attitude. 
Restlessly jealous and critical of other people’s poses, she is 
complaisantly convinced of the beauty and completeness, 
rather than of the sincerity, of her own. Between her and 
her only child Morris, far too like her in temperament and 
histrionic powers to give adequate scope to Nina's fascinating 
impersonation of widowed motherhood, there develops a 
bitter rivalry of postures. Usually they delight in spoiling 
each other’s attitude, the son practising a maddening smile 
at his mother’s descriptions of her own character, the mother 
perfecting, to Morris’s mingled envy and rage and admira- 
tion, an expression of palely wounded patience under the 
burden of her son’s ingratitude. But occasionally a disin- 
terested passion for drama obliterates the jealousy between 
them, and they give an all-star production of a touching rela- 
tionship of perfect sympathy. When, for example, Morris 
is rejected by Rosamund Grantham, the charm of his jeune 
premier presentation of a blighted existence is enormously 
enhanced by his mother’s tact in heightening the tragedy. 
She plays with much skill the part of an infatuated mother 
breaking her heart over her son’s disappointment. 

Nina, in the deepest confidence, hinted at the tragedy obscuring 
his life, both to her hostess and to as many of her hostess’s friends 
as appeared sympathetic. Tae aor 

‘** My poor boy!” she said softly, and Morris divined that despair 
had imparted a ravaged appearance to his handsome young face. 

‘* I have only cared for one woman in my life,” he told himself, 
not without some naive feeling of surprise at the discovery. * First 
and last, it’s been Rosamund. On revient toujours @ son premier 
amour.” : 

This aphorism was so pathetic that he repeated it next day to 
Nina, who was evidently disposed for the role of adoring mother, 

ising bli y with her boy’s wrongs. z 
ET cant haere ant girl!” she cried, with all the feminine 
unreason of fiction, and a blaze in her great eyes that was dist inctly 
creditable in view of the fact that she so seldom called it into play. 

** No,” said Morris magnanimously, ** ’'m_ not worthy of her, 
mother. It’s all right—only I can’t let you blame her. ee 

‘* How can I help it, darling?” tenderly asked Nina. My 
heart is breaking for you.” 

Morris, who was inclined to suppose t 
hearts was his, at least for the time being, could do no less h 
turn away with a stifled groan, indicating a heartbreak beside 
which Nina’s could not hope to rank. f 

It might have been Mrs. Severing’s perception 0 
caused her to remark with some decision : . 

** You will never, never know, Morris, till you have ten 
of your own, what it is to see them suffer. It is all so infinitely 
more bitter than any grief of one’s own ; but the young don't know 
they don’t know.” , 

She broke off with one of those smiles which are sac 


hat a monopoly of broken 
than 
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—an impression which Mrs. Severing could at all times convey 
with great accuracy. 

**My youth is over,” said Morris, with profound bitterness, Rather 
to his surprise, Nina repressed the obvious retort, and contented 
herself with a faint sigh, expressing many things. 

Morris felt encouraged to a further display of feeling. 

“* I must get out of this place, mother,” he declared, with an 
abandon of recklessness that almost turned the luxurious Towers 
into a medixval dungeon, with every drawbridge up and guarded. 

** Yes, my darling.” 

** I—I can’t quite stand being so near her,’ groaned Morris. 

** We'll go home again to-morrow,” soothingly declared Nina, 
who was tired of Lady Cotton’s unappreciative adulation and also 
hated being asked to ‘* give a little music” every evening after 
dinner. 

** Mother ! how you understand !” cried Morris in a sudden rush 
of gratitude. 

Nina looked at her son with liquid eyes. 

He let her take his hand for a moment, gave hers a squeeze that 
drove the stones of her rings into her fingers, and dashed out of 
the room. 

Nina unavoidably devoted an intense second or two to the absorb- 
ing pain in her fingers, but did so, as it were, in parenthesis. At 
the earliest possible moment she had recovered herself, and was 
murmuring softly ; ** My littleson!” She saw Morris as a baby boy 
again, and at the same time clearly visualised her present self- 
indulging in this tender illusion. 

** Such a little boy |”? murmured Nina again, her uninjured hand 
hovering with a touching, instinctive sort of gesture about two feet 
from the ground. 


The third mother is Bertha Tregaskis. She is by far the 
best drawn of all the characters, and at the same time by far 
the most puzzling. If she too is a poseuse, we feel that her 
insincerity is no more than a harmless polish on her real 
kindness and goodness. If she is anxious that her friends 
should regard her as a woman who is at once intellectual and 
practical, a capable manager of house and family and model 
dairies and mothers’ unions, and at the same time full of sym- 
pathetic insight into the most difficult of human problems, 
she really has all these qualities ; it is only the ripe efficiency 
of her manner and the almost certificated completeness of 
her comprehension of other people’s feelings, the impression 
she gives that hertact is kept fit by daily dumb-bell exercises, 
that repel the sensitive. If she prides herself on being 
** wonderful with children,” we are left at the end of the book 
with the conviction that undoubtedly she would have 
managed most admirably any children less exceptional than 
the three whom she had to rear. If she blunders in her 
dealings with that light-hearted pagan her daughter and in 
her dealings with her two wards, Frances the visionary and 
Rosamund the aimless malcontent, we can seldom assure 
ourselves that her actions were wrong except in relation to 
their peculiar temperaments. Yet we are completely in the 
dark as to what Miss Delafield’s own judgment on Mrs. 
Tregaskis would be. We do not know whether she wishes 
to present her as a self-righteous muddler or as an average 
example of cheerful parental martyrdom. We are forced to 
experience precisely the same consciousness of suspended 
decision as we would probably feel about such a woman as 
Mrs. Tregaskis in real life. Bertha herself holds that she 
and most other mothers sacrifice themselves to their children 
like pelicans feeding their young. Sometimes we fancy that 
Miss Delafield, however inefficacious she may think the 
sacrifice, agrees with this view; sometimes she seems to 
suggest that the young are burnt offerings to the poses of 
their parents ; sometimes, again, she seems to point to the 
conclusion that all that parents can give to their children is 
an unfaltering love like Lady Argent’s, neither expecting to 
understand the young nor demanding anything in exchange. 
Yet we do not even feel satisfied that the relation of parents 
to children is the main theme of the book. ‘‘ There is only 
one thing which counts, and that’s loving—and loving is 
giving,” is the note on which it ends. The selfish indi- 
Vidualism of the younger generation melts into that realisa- 
tion. But if we grope for a central idea it is only, as we sug- 
gested above, as the people in the book themselves grope for 
one. Almost all the characters impress us as being real 
people, and we feel the problems only through the medium 
of their own perplexities, just as we grasp their personalities 
only to the degree that would be possible if we were intimate 

members of their circle. 

Now this is a very rare achievement in modern novels. It 
has almost become a rule that the characters in a book should 
revolve round its problems. Analogous to that strange 
modern conception of a State which is a separate entity from 
the people who compose it, there is now a literary conception 
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And now for Reconstruction 


But first Reconstruct 
Your Nervous System 


One of the most distinguished of living 
scientists —formerly Assistant Professor of 
Physiology at Oxford University — was 
advised by his physician to take Sanatogen 
after an attack of Influenza. 

He did so, and afterwards wrote as follows in the 
Lancet: “It is evident that Sanatogen acts as a strong 
stimulus so far as the recuperative powers of the blood 
are concerned, and that a building-up process goes on 
in the n-rves.” 











His further observations are thus summarised in a 
resumé of the Lancet articles: “ Microscopic examina- 
tion demonstrates the increased vitality im the nervous 
system — especially in the cells of the brain and spinal 
cord — after feeding with Sanatogen.” 


Begin at once to reconstruct your health by the pro- 
longed use of Sanatogen. Buy a tin at your chemist’s 
to-day (from 2/3 to 10/9), but be sure you get real 
Sanatogen, which alone can produce these definite and 
assured results—results which will amply repay you for 
the twopence-halfpenny per dose that Sanatogen costs you. 


SANATOGEN 


ATOSAN, LTD. (British Purchasers of the Sanatogen Co.) 
12,Chenies St., London, W.C.1 (Chairman: The Viscountess Rhondda) 
Nete: Sanatogen will later on be re-named Genatosan — 
genuine Saratogen—to dislinguish it from inferior substitutes, 
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of human problems which play football with the. humanity 
that evolves them. Mankind struggles among isms and 
social evils—apparently unmasterable by human under- 
standing—which surely cannot have been created by puny 
human nature. They control the modern English novel as 
fate controlled the Greek tragedy. The ‘‘ Mind of the Race ” 
alternately prompts and suppresses the psychology of the 
individual, and prominence is given to none of the characters 
unless they observe the three unities of a “love beyond 
measure ”’ which defies conventions, a comprehensive under- 
standing of the corrupt and disrupting condition of politics 
and commerce, and a gaping but on the whole optimistic be- 
wilderment about religion and society. His minor characters 
are often allowed an apparently complete and independent 
individuality ; we feel that some of them are capable of 
living the whole of their lives without once hearing of con- 
temporary social movements. But the scientists and 
journalists and politicians and financiers and bishops who 
play the big parts in his books have to express within the 
scope of a novel the whole philosophy of their period and 
class. And Mr. Wells has had so powerful an influence on 
most of the novelists of his time that nearly all of them 
whose outlook is not serenely arcadian follow in his steps 
and write books through which the characters float fitfully 
and a little mistily to illustrate problems of feminism and 
marriage laws, of the organisation of industry, of war and 
eugenics and foreign politics. No critic in these days would 
venture to suggest that such problems are out of place in a 
novel; a novel can within very wide limits legitimately 
include every phase of human nature. But it describes only 
a very highly specialised section of society—and that un- 
justly—if the problems do not expound the people rather 
than the people the problems. Mr. Arnold Bennett is the 
outstanding contemporary example of a perfect adjustment 
between centralising ideas and the people in whose lives 
they are discovered. On a smaller scale Miss Delafield 
succeeds almost equally well. She is more concerned with 
individuals than with types, with a definite circle of society 
than with social strata, but she gives the same supreme 
importance to human nature. Her talent for describing it 
is so distinguished that those numerous people to whom 
characters in fiction are at least as real as the majority of 
the living will welcome the platitudinous Miss Blandflower, 
whose conversation consisted entirely of proverbs and 
clichés, and the ubiquitous, ill-mannered, warm-hearted 
Mrs. Mulholland among their intimate acquaintances. And 
Miss Delafield makes her characters say so precisely what we 
feel sure they would say that we can hear the tones of their 
voices. Much of the dialogue might be transferred to the 
stage as it stands. 


A PAN-GERMAN SOCIALIST 


Three Years of World Revolution. By Pau. Lenscu. 
Constable. 


It has been stated that the experience of Nietzsche in the 
Franco-Prussian war converted him from being a believer 
in Christian ethics into the exponent of the gospel of 
** Beyond Good and Evil.” Similarly the world war has 
caused remarkable changes in the Weltanschauungen of 
prominent German Social Democrats. It has, for instance, 
transformed Dr. Paul Lensch from a revolutionary Inter- 
nationalist into something very like a Pan-German. When 
the conflict began, he appeared to be a probable recruit to 
the ranks of the dissentient Minority of his party ; but the 
first few months of the tremendous struggle convinced him 
that the war was not ‘‘ an unhappy misunderstanding,” nor 
‘**a madhouse drama,” nor ‘‘a folly which could easily 
have been avoided,” but ‘‘ a great revolutionary settlement 
to be fought out between the rising Central Europe and the 
Western Europe which hitherto had dominated the world.” 
That is to say, Dr. Lensch adopted the view, popular 
in Chauvinist professorial circles, that the time had arrived 
when the leadership of the world held by Great Britain must, 
** of historical necessity,” be wrested from her by a younger 
and more virilé Power, that Power, of course, being Germany. 

The contest, according to Dr. Lensch, was certain to end in 
the victory of his country .because, he contends, it repre- 
sents, in its State-organised capitalism and Protective 
tariffs, a higher and stronger form of political and economic 
development than the individualism and Free Trade of 


Great Britain. The English idea of freedom is ** mechani- 
cal” and has produced historically a backward form of 
democracy. On the other hand, the German conception 
as expressed by Hegel, “‘ the restraining of the subjective 
will, by means of a strong State,” is “* organic” and far 
more advanced. All that is required to make Germany the 
home of perfect liberty is for harmony to be established 
between the State and people. This should be the task— 
rendered more easy by the war—of Social Democracy, 
which in the past made the mistake of attacking the 
State instead of endeavouring to capture it. The war 
brought home to the German Social Democrats—or at least 
to the Majority section—the blunders of their policy. 
Hence, after August, 1914, they dropped their attitude 
of opposition and rallied to the defence of the German State 
against its adversaries, and shed their faith in any other 
kind of internationalism than that which may be founded 
on a German victory. To Dr. Lensch’s regret, however, 
they did not boldly adopt the change in Socialist philosophy 
which is required in order to bring it into harmony with 
their present policy. 

The picture that Dr. Lensch draws of England, France 
and Russia, “ lolling over their property like overfed cats,” 
while vigorous, restless Germany was, more or less uncon- 
sciously, preparing herself to challenge their positions in 
the world, is quite in the style of the war propagandists 
whose happy hunting-ground is the Deutsche Tageszeitung 
and kindred Junker organs. But there is a difference be- 
tween the conclusions of Dr. Lensch and those of the Pan- 
German fire-eaters. When the inevitable overthrow of 
Britain is accomplished, when the English ‘* tyranny ” 
under which the world now groans is defeated by the irre- 
sistible German military machine, which, Dr. Lensch 
informs us, represents a Democracy based ‘* on those great 
foundations, universal suffrage, universal compulsory mili- 
tary service and universal compulsory education,” the 
conqueror will not seek to **‘ dominate the world as England 
has done. There will be a new epoch for humanity in which 
the nations will live on terms of equality. Germany will 
not repeat her errors of the past. She will not again act as 
the opponent of nations fighting for their freedom, as she 
did in regard to America, France and Poland. She will act 
as a Liberator bringing liberty in her triumphal train. We 
shall see the Prussian Raubritter changed into a chivalrous 
knight-errant !”’ 

There is, however, a good deal more in the book than 
these echoes of Treitschke, Bernhardi, Houston Chamberlain, 
and other heralds of the Teutonic ‘‘ world-historical ” 
mission. The analysis of Germany’s economic system and 
policy is clear, interesting and valuable, and the criticisms 
of Liberal political philosophy are by no means pointless. 
As an intellectual defence of the attitude of the German 
Majority Socialists towards the war, it is instructive. 
Members of the British Labour and Socialist movements 
will learn from it that the German mind, even when 
Socialist, has a vastly different point of view from theirs 
regarding the great world struggle. For this enlighten- 
ment we ought to be grateful to Dr. Lensch, who, however, 
may not be quite as sure now that Germany is going to put 
her foot on Britain’s neck as he was when he wrote his book 
in 1917. He made the fatal mistake of under-estimating 
America. It seems that she may have a ‘‘ world-historical ” 
mission as well as Germany, and that her form of Demo- 
cracy may be even more ad vanced than that of Prussia and 
quite as capable, in alliance with the democracies of Britain 
and France, to do whatever ‘“ world-liberating”’ may be 
necessary. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Lancashire Hollands. By BerNnarp Hotianp, C.B. John Murray. 
18s. net. 

This book, the author tells us, he has written ** primarily for the 
benefit of existing Hollands and those more numerous, I hope, as yet 
unborn.” Even were its circulation confined to the existing Hollands, 
it should be a large one, for the family, with its branches not only 
in Lancashire, but in Wales, Norfolk, Devonshire, and Shropshire, 
seems to be pretty widely spread, and it has penetrated by marriage, 
naturally enough, into many other families of the nobility, clergy and 
gentry. The Lancashire Hollands reached their zenith in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, when many scions of the house helped to make 
history under the Plantagenet and Lancastrian and Yorkist kings. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


$s. SMITH AND SONS (MOTOR ACCESSORIES) 
(LIMITED) 
EXPANSION OF THE BUSINESS. 
MOTOR AND AEROPLANE INSTRUMENTS. 

The ADJOURNED THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of S. Smith 
and Sons (Motor Accessories) (Limited) was held on Friday, December 
20, at Winchester House, Old Broad-street, Mr, SAMUEL SMITH (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The SECRETARY (Mr, F. A. Cotterell) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The Guaruan said that he had to express the board’s regret for 
the delay in presenting the figures, but the shareholders would not be 
surprised when he told them that this was chiefly in consequence 
of the difficulties experienced in settling their differences with the 
Inland Revenue in connection with munitions levy and excess profits 
duty. 

THE ACCOUNTS FOR I917 AND 1918. 

Dealing with the 1917 accounts, he pointed out that the item of 
buildings and plant showed am increase of {28,728 and {£12,826 respec- 
tively. It was partly to finance these extensions that the company’s 
capital was increased in 1916 by {100,000. In a business of this charac- 
ter the board must be alive to all future requirements in good time so as 
to meet the anticipated demands for the company’s products. In his 
opinion the motor and aeroplane industry was in its infancy, and since 
it was their aim to stand pre-eminent in this country as the manu- 
facturers of motor and aeroplane accessories they had to look forward 
and provide the necessary buildings and plant to enable their pro- 
gramme to be carried out on economic and modern lines. After pro- 
viding for depreciation and estimated liability for munitions levy and 
excess profits duty the year’s profit was £48,190, as compared with 
£42,169 in 1916. The stock-in-trade was higher by £65,416 and stood 
at £363,495 at the end of the financial year, being due to the largely 
iecpenaed turnover. No credit was taken on account of goodwill, 
which in 1916 stood at £12,740. This was written off out of the 1916 
profits, and was an item which he was sure they were all pleased to see 
disappear, in spite of the fact that, as they went on, the goodwill of 
the business increased and so created a reserve which, although it did 
not figure in the balance-sheet, was a source of strength and represented 
an asset of considerable value, With the balance brought in from 1916 
the amount available was £54,918, out of which 10 per cent., free of 
income-tax, was paid, and {11,890 transferred to special reserve for 
income-tax and contingencies, leaving {12,727 to be carried forward. 

Turning to the accounts for 1918, he said that they did not call for any 
detailed explanation, but he could confidently claim that the figures 
reflected steady progress considering the difficulties of the year. The 
rofit was £48,788, as compared with £48,190 in the previous year. 
t had been the board’s policy to build ~ t. organisation capable 
of a large —— to enable the company the better to meet competition 
in future, and, as demonstrating the wisdom of this policy, he could 
point to the fact that, notwithstanding the considerable reduction in 
the prices paid by Government for the company’s goods, yet the larger 
output had enabled them not only to equal, but to increase the net 
profit. Including the amount brought forward, the available balance 
was {61,515, and the directors recommended a final dividend which, 
with the interim dividend already paid, would make ro per cent. for 
the year, free of tax, and after placing {22,571 to special reserve there 
remained to be carried forward £8,644. 


Past ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROSPECTS. 

Continuing, the Chairman said:—I want to speak to you to-day 
in somewhat greater detail of the company’s past achievements and 
prospects than has been possible in the past. We have increased 
our employees since the outbreak of war from 280 to considerably 
over 2,000, and have succeeded in still further perfecting our pre-war 
products and inventing and introducing new productions connected with 
the motor industry, commercial as well as private, which we are now 
about to place on the market. 


MoTOR AND AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURES. 

To make my observations as interesting as possible, and to afford 
you the best information we can as to our future activities, I have 
had brought here to-day samples of a few of our principal manufactures. 
They are all protected by patents, some of which are undoubtedly of 
— value, although they stand at a small figure in the balance-sheet. 

hey include one of our speedometers, which has been largely improved 
since the war. We are laying ourselves out to produce this in large 
numbers. It is a most ingenious little contrivance, and I believe that 
the improved type will still further enhance the reputation we have 
already gained in this line. Ido not wish to give away our trade secrets 
or I would tell you the number we propose to turn out, but it is very 
large. Our motor watch is an entirely new production, also protected 
by patents. It is the first British motor clock manufactured in this 
country, and marks a new era in the motor accessories we. 
Our carburettoris an improvement of our four-jet model,and has already 
been fitted as standard by several British manufacturers, besides one 
noted French maker. 


FuTuRE CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS. 

At the moment it is difficult to speak as to the future capital require- 
ments of the company. It depends upon several factors, which for the 
present do not permit one to come to any definite conclusion, but 
regarding the position as a whole we look forward to the future with 
every confidence. In conclusion, the Chairman moved the adoption 
of the report and accounts for the financial year ended July 31, 1917. 

Mr. A. Gorpon Smits (managing director) seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously carried. 

The retiring directors (Messrs. Samuel Smith and Charles W. Nichols) 
were re-elected, and the auditors (Messrs. Wilson, Wright, and Co.) 
were reappointed. 


ee 
BRAIN STRESS 


In times of stress and strain the disas- 
trous results that may follow overtaxing 
of the brain must not be overlooked. 
To meet the demands of severe 
mental activity there must be a con- 
stant, steady supply of the right 
food to the brain so that the cerebral 
cells may be maintained in health. 
For this purpose ‘BYNOGEN'’ 
is invaluable. 

The agreeable flavour and digestive 


qualities of ‘BY NOGEN ’ are derived 
from a specially prepared extract obtained 
from selected whole wheat and malt, 
which it contains in addition to milk- 
protein and organic phosphates. 


‘Bynogen 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/« 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard St., London, E.C. 3 
Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
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TRADES’ UNION CONGRESS 
AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


GREAT DEMONSTRATION 


in support of 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S 


proposals for a 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Thursday, January 2ad,1919, 
at 8 Pome 











Speakers : 
The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON 
Mr. J.R. MacDONALD Mr. G. BERNARD SHAW 
Mr.GEORGELANSBURY Mrs, PHILIP SNOWDEN 
Mr, WILL THORNE The Rt. Hon. J. H. THOMAS 


Chairman: Mr. G. H. STUART BUNNING, J.P. 
ADMISSION,—Grand Tier Boxes, 15s. ; Loggia Boxes, 10s. ; 
Second Tier Boxes, 7s. 6d. ; Lower Orchestra, 15. 6d. ; 
Arena and Amphitheatre, 1s.; Remainder of Hall, 6d. 
Tickets may be obtained at 32 and 33 Eccleston Square, London, S.W., and 
‘ The Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 
Donations are invited towards the League of Nations Campaign Fund. 
On Labour's League of Nations Suaday, January sth, there 
will be Demonstrations in various large Provincial Centres. 
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Not being of the Hollands ourselves, we should not care to pass an 
examination in the complicated pedigree tables of that period ; but 
we gather that one Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, married the grand- 
daughter of Edward I.—Joan, afterwards the wife of the Black Prince 
—that a century later another one, the third Duke of Exeter, was the 
brother-in-law of Edward IV., whilst ladies of the family occupied 
exalted stations, ranging from the thrones of Portugal and Spain to 
the position of great-grandmother of Henry VII. Two notable Hol- 
lands of later times were Philemon, “* a mighty scholar and indefatig- 
able translator,” who flourished in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell. Mr. Bernard Holland has 
undoubtedly taken great pains with his book and writes pleasantly 
enough, occasionally defending his ancestors with commendable 
warmth. Bishop Stubbs, for instance, made some unpleasant com- 
ments on the two Hollands who were half-brothers of Richard II. 
But “‘ the good Bishop of Oxford,” retorts our author, ‘* did not by 
temperament or character or way of life at all resemble the Hollands, 
and was not well qualified to understand or imagine them.” This is 
surely a hard saying for historians. Biographers, say, of Attila, or 
Pope Alexander VI., or George IV., if they had to resemble their heroes 
in temperament, character and way of life before they might criticise 
them, would need to be very naughty fellows ! 


L’Ukraine et la Question Ukrainienne. By Tu. SavrcveNKo. Edition 
du Cercle d’Etudes Franco-Ukrainiennes. Paris; 2 fr. 50. 

Pro-Ally Ukrainian propagandists have a somewhat difficult task 
before them. They have not only to stake out their ewn claims but 
they have also to indicate a difference between them and those Hotspur 
compatriots who, less than a year ago, plumped for independence and 
caught the first train for Brest-Litovsk. M. Savtchenko tactfully 
evades this by refraining from describing the actual birth of the inde. 
pendent Ukrainian Republic, which is a pity. He quotes a number of 
statements tending to show that the Ukraine is historically, culturally, 
linguistically, and ethnologically distinct from the rest of Russia, 
although it is rather overdoing the part to state that the average 
cranial index of the Ukrainian is 53-2! There is a 20-page bibliography, 


THE CITY 


S was only to be expected during a holiday period, 
markets have slackened, without, however, any 
fall in prices. The real activity in the world of 

investment lies more in the annual general meetings of 
companies, which are now being held at the rate of a dozen 
or so a day. The Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd., _preli- 
minary figures for the financial year ended August 31st 
last show very largely increased profits, viz., £448,400 as 
against £195,500 a year ago. The ordinary dividend is 
raised from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent., which is the maximum 
that these shares may receive, and for the first time the 
deferred shares receive a dividend, viz., 5 per cent. These 
shares, which were recommended on this page on Octo- 
ber 19th last at 12s. 6d., now stand at 14s. 6d. £100,000 
is applied to a special writing down of properties, and the 
balance forward is raised from £134,300 to £160,000, so 
that the position of this combine does at last look healthy. 
Another company often mentioned here, the Mexican Eagle 
Oil Co., has just declared its final dividend for the year 
ended June 30th last, i.e., 15 per cent., making a total of 
25 per cent. for the year, as compared with 20 per cent. for 
the previous year. At the same time a first interim dividend 
of 4 per cent. is declared in respect of the current financial 
year. 


Some of the most interesting meetings that have taken 
place recently are those of the big producing companies 
in the Far Kast, such as the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of 
Java, Java Investment, Loan and Agency, and the Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust. The first named owns over 
half a million acres, including thirty-three planted estates 
producing coffee, rubber, tea, cinchona, rice, and timber. 
The Java Investment Co. produces the first four commo- 
dities named, whilst the Rubber Plantations Investment 
Trust, which has estates in Sumatra and Southern India, 
devotes itself mostly to rubber and tea. As one reads 


through the annual reports and the meeting reports of these 
big concerns, one realises the tremendous amount of steady 
work that is being done to meet the ever-increasing demands 
of the world for tropical products, and one realises at the 
same time to what an extent these developments are taking 
place in the Dutch East Indies, which appear to be specially 


suitable for the cultivation of the products named, although 
in the case of rubber this applies just as much—if not more 
so—to the adjacent Malay Peninsula. Although Java has 
long been known as a cheap producer of tea, it is only quite 
recently that that plant has been cultivated in Sumatra, 
but the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust is rapidly 
arriving at the position of being one of the world’s great 
producers of this commodity. From the point of view of 
an immediate return, the Java Investment, Loan and 
Agency gives the best yield, its last two annual dividends 
having been 10 per cent. and the present price of its shares 
being 33s. 104d., but for capital appreciation as distinct 
from early dividends the other two companies are attrac- 
tive, and although for the last financial vear the Anglo- 
Dutch Plantations (present price 36s. 7}d.) paid only 5 
per cent. dividend, and the Rubber Plantations Investment 
Trust (present price 28s. 9d.) paid nothing, I shall be sur- 
prised if, say, four or five years hence, these shares do not 
stand at fully double their present quotations. 


x * * 


The big iron and steel companies are also holding their 
annual meetings, and a perusal of the chairmen’s speeches 
does not lead one to infer that the war has been a disaster 
to these companies. One thing is, however, clear, viz., 
that the productive capacity of the country in steel products 
has been enormously increased. Out of last year’s profits 
alone the South Durham Steel and Iron Co. has put aside 
a special reserve of £200,000 ‘‘ to be utilised for any purpose 
in connection with the protection and advancement of the 
company in its business.” The company has distributed 
a dividend of 20 per cent. for the year, the same as in 1917. 
The ramifications of some of our big iron and steel concerns 
nowadays are shown by the speech of the chairman at the 
meeting of Dorman, Long and Co. That company has steel 
furnaces and rolling mills at Britannia and West Marsh ; 
constructional shops at London, Middlesbrough and Mel- 
bourne; sheet and wire works, mines, blasting furnaces and 
coke oven by-product plant at Redcar, besides large interests 
in iron-ore properties in Brazil, and coal, iron-ore, and other 
potential mineral areas in Kent. The chairman of this 
company was rather optimistic as to the future, and thought 
that the present worn and weary state of both men and 
masters alike would soon pass away, and “that with the 
New Year we shall be in a fair way of overcoming the many 
difficult problems we are confronted with, and that we 
shall settle down again to ordinary every-day life, perhaps 
a better life all round than we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to.” The dividend for the year is 8 per cent., which 
is the same as last year, but is really better if one bears in 
mind that in February last shareholders received one bonus 
share for every five shares held. The company now pro- 
poses to give shareholders a further “ plum” by offering 
them the right to take up one additional ordinary share at 
20s. for every share held, which, seeing that the existing 
shares are quoted at 44s. 9d., is a very acceptable gift to 
the worn and weary shareholders. 

* * * 


So many people are concerned with the motor-car industry 
(which, incidentally, is the most important consumer of 
rubber) that the following estimate recently made by the 
New York Automobile Industry as to the number of cars in 
use during the war in the principal European countries may 
be of interest :-— 


No. of 

Cars. 
Great Britain .. 171,607 (i.c. one motor-car tocach 268 inhabitants). 
France .. 98,400 od - a 402 o 
Belgium .. . 14,700 s a ns 575 9 
Sweden 9,000 mm - 626 9 
Germany. . .. 95,000 a = és 684 9» 
Italy . 35,500 s ne 1,002 - 
Spain -. 10,253 ea = » 1,989 * 
Austria-Hungary 19,360 P = » 2,671 ” | 
Russia - 27,900 9 - » 5,241 o 


The corresponding figure for the United States on July 
Ist, 1917, was 4,242,139 cars, which gives the almost 
incredible proportion of one car to every 29 inhabitants. 
No wonder that the United States is rapidly becoming far 


and away the largest consumer of rubber in the world. 
Emit Davies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. : 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, LONDON Posrnvest 
Society, 19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C. 


6.30. F.J. Gould, ‘‘ Commemoration of all the Dead.” 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING OLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College 
for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M.H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt. 

(Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. A residential College 
providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for 
the Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice 
in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in 
Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 
70 guineas. Next term begins on January 15th. 

a as to Ly for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 

y be « d lication to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, 

Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
COGNISED BY THE Boarp oF Epucarion. 
In connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Certificate. 








tion for the Teaching Dip) of the Lendon University, for the Certificate 





INQUIRERS at THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 
25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1, 

can be supplied with particulars of the latest and mos® 

authoritative publications on any subject, and any book 

in print by whomsoever published will be sent by post or 
rail on receipt of remittance. The undermentioned books 
and pamphlets are recommended as of immediate interest :-— 

THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. 
By Sripney Wess. Is. net. 

GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. . By Sipney Wess 
and ArNoLD Freeman. Third Edition. Paper covers. 
1s. 3d. net. 

THE TEACHER IN POLITICS. By Sipney Wess. 2d. 

WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Sipney Wess. 2d. 

CENTRAL AFRICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By R. C. Hawkry. 2d. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE POOR LAW. By Mrs. Sipney 
Wess. id. 

















LIST 483 NOW READY, 
Post free on application. 


Many Special! Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders. All New Copies 
offered at Discounts of from 60 to 85 per cent. off Published Prices. 








WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265 High Holborn, London, W.C.2. | 

















The Humanist 


Threepence Monthly. By Post 4d. 


Y early Subscription, 4s. 


Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the 
spiritual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is 
the logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The January number, now ready, contains articles 
by Gerald Gould and H. G. Saieodiion. —Write to 
WATTS &CO.. . 17 Jonnson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 


INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 





Kinc's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1. 

BaTrerszra - - 111 Bridge Road, ~— Batterses, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W 

MARYLEBONE - - 39 Lisson Street, we 

SHOREDITCH - -y Kingsland Road, N.E. 

Sterner - 49 Church Street, Minories, B. 


Office: 128 Pentonville” Road. N. Mrs. Micugtr 





of ey Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Unica 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II. 

Demonstration School attached to the pone int practice for students in neigh- 
bouring schools under the supervision of special 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships ‘io £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 


PRINCIPAL at 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Ry College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hea. 
=. William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Tressurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fior Secretary: Mr. p> ll G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information sonserniag 
Seholarabipe a and Loan Fund apply te the Princigel, Mies Lawrence. 


B4s? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 

Untveasiry Courses in Ants, Science, Mepicing, and Encixnereine fer Mea 

aod Women, Fes 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from ReersTRax. 


SCHOOLS. 
T NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER.—Department of Social Study, 


Courses for the Lent Term: Problems of Psychology, Political Science, Social 
Legislation.—Further particulars and arrangements for the Summer Term will 
be sent on application. 





Tr. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
bax College (historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Tealaiag | College 


LN GHOLT 


Prespectus om application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 











“ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situatien. Aim of Educa- 
tion—{ree development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and externa! 
otudents. _ Peincipals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Excis. 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
bas opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION os 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air ——. Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Danoing. 

Masic Appreciation, Acting. . Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Ceekery, Fine La . Handicrafts. wo taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. ucation during Preparatory age. 


Principals: The Missfs MANVILLE. 


M4 LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Hudderefield High School. The aim of the School is te 


munity ; se . Dancing, 
and Handieraft of every desoriptica ; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery ¢ and Poultry-keeping, The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work i? — or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhyth Cooker. ~Agy such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's ed i Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The bouse is "Jelightfally siteated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chaniony Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 











YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Translations. — Ouive BEAMISH, 
93 saceaneai E.C. 2. 


OPULATION’ QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free, ad. 
—Macruvsian Leaous, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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King’s College Hospital 


DENMARK HILL, LONDON, S.E.5 





This Hospital, situated on the edge of one of the 
poorest districts in London, is engaged on work of the 
Greatest National Importance. 


DURING THE 4 YEARS OF WAR 


29,000 Wounded Officers and Men, and 


12,000 Civilian In-patients have been nursed. 
114,000 Civilian Out-patients have been treated. 





53 MEDICAL STUDENTS have qualified, and passed out to join 
the 320 Senior ‘‘ King’s” Men already in the Naval, Military 
and Air Services. 





153 NURSES have completed their training. The majority of these 
have also joined the large number of ‘‘ King’s” Nurses already 
working on every Front, in Hospital Ships, and Base and 
Home Hospitals. 


The Massage, Electrical and Swedish Remedial Schools have 
trained a large number of Students who are all working to 
alleviate the suffering caused by the War. 


WILL YOU WELP US TO CARRY ON THIS WORK ? 


All donations should be sent to the Treasurer, King’s College Hospital, London, S.E. 5. 
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